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Harding  before  USDA  Clubs  of  De-nartment  employees  in  many  places  and  was  also 
used  frequently  as  an  orientation  talk.) 

Had  you  entered,  the;  -Department  on  the  day  it  vras  foundod  you  would  have- 
needed  very  little  o.rientaticn.     You  could  have  become  acquainted  with  every-: 
body  very  easily.  ;■, By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  with  the  new  Commissioner, 
and  his  four  or  f ive ■  assiistants  and  aids -you  would  have  met  all  the  G-overn- 
m6nt  employees  who, worked  in  the  field' of  agriculture.     You  would  have  found 
them  all  in  two  rooms.     Today  you  v/ould  tire  yourself  out  . trying  to  shake  hands 
with  our  60,000  employees,  even  if  you  didn't  also  hstve  to  run  all  over  the 
United  States  to  do  it.  .  But  great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grov/,  and  it  is  quite, 
proper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  of  Agriculture  grew  from  mere  seed, 

/ 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  of  economic  value  to  American  farmerSa    Both  . 
plants  and  seed  were  distributed  to  facilitate  the  proToagation  in  this  new  and 
rapidly  expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from  afar  but  that  could  be  adapted 
here.    Plant  eaqploration.  and  importation  were  the  earliest  form,  of  agricultural 
activity  in  v/hich  our  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
"agricultural  statistics  being  second^ 

In  early  days,  there  was  scant  need  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
we  had  none.     We  had  a  vast  wilderness  of  land,   fivers,  and  forests  to  open  to 
settlement  and  cultivation.     When  land  wore  out  in  one  place'  "it  v/as  always 
possible  for  farmers  to  move  on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land  some-  - 
where  else.'    Agriculture  was  .a  way  of  living,  not  a  way  of  making  a  livingo 
Modern  .methods  of  transportatio'",  food  processing  and  preservation,  and  com- 
me'fcial  marketing  were  all  largely  in  the  future.     FatTners  aimed  to  be  self- 
subsistent.     They  depended  upon  others-  than  themselves  for  very  little. 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonial  times,  far-sighted  in- 
dividuals later  to  be  knovm  as  Founding  Fathers  — Franklin  and  Jefferson  among 
them,  internsted  themselves  when  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  country ; seed?, 
cuttings,  .  and  specimens  of  plants  ajid  trees  which  they  thought  might  turn  out 
to  be  valuable  here  agriculturally.     George  Washington  also,   as  early  as  179^?, 
was "a  member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board,  and  he  long  corresponded  with , 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  eminent  Scottish  economist  find  agriculturist  v/hq- .was, 
its  .founder  and.  president*  ; 

In  1796,  George  Washington  recommended  to  Congress  that  Federal  funds  be 
provided  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  but  Congress  took  no  action.     As  our  • 
young  Nation,  got  under  way  and  established  a  Department'  of  State  it  became 
natural  for  consular  office.rs  to  aid  in  the  seed  Work.     The  Navy  was.  also  call'ed 
upon '  to'  bring  back  plants  and  seeds.     Gradually  the  habit  arose 'of  depositing 
thfese.' in  the  Patent  Office;  which  v;as  the  nearest  thing  to  a  scientifi.c  agency  , 
in  the  young  Government,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  Department  of  State  ^until 
the /Department  of  the  .Interior  was  created  in  18^9 , 
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This  brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  Blodgett's  Hotel.     It  once  stood  in  down- 
town Washington  at  7th  and  E  St.,  N. W,     It  resulted  from  a  movement  started  in 
1795  to  give  Washington  a  decent  hotel  —  an  achievement  not  yet  accomiDlished, 
according  to  some  cynics.     Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  were  the  result  of 
lotteries.     The  site  once  formed  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Orr  which,  "before  that 
time,  extended  from  7th  and  I  Sts,,  N.W, ,  as  far  out  as  the  Public  Library  at  7th 
and  K.     The  fishing  was  excellent  at  lUth  and  K  in  those  days,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter. 

When  completed,  Blodgett's  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot.     It  did  not 
even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square.     It  never  got  stpxted  as  s  hote] 
but  within  it  was  fashioned  a  theatre  in  which  the  City  of  Washington's  first 
theatrical  performance  was  staged.     At  this  time  the  entire  federal  G-ovornnent 
was  crov/ded  into  a  single  25-roon  building.     You  probably  know  what  ha^T:)ened  next 
without  being  told.     The  crowding  becp^ie  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel 
was  r)urchased  to  relieve  the  congestion.     Thereupon  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  City  Post  Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it. 

Dr.  Thornton  was  then  Commissioner  of  Patents.     As  late  as  1822  he  received  • 
only  $1,500  a  year,  his  clerk  $1,000,  his  messenger  $250,  and  that  v/as  his  entire 
staff.     Patents  v;ere  merely  registered  v/ithout  reajiired  proof  of  priority,  but 
the  President  himself  and  me;nbers  of  his  Cabinet  did  not  pass  upon  them  then  as 
had  been  the  case  in  earlier  days.     Blodgett's  Hotel  narrowly  esca-ned  destruction 
by  fire  in  iSlU,  when  Washington  was  invaded,  but  Dr.  Thornton's  eloquence  pre- 
vailed upon  Col.  Jones,  leader  of  a  British  conflagration  squad,   to  spare  it  bo- 
cause  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent  Office's  collection  on  the  tot)  floor. 
The  British  were  then  retaliating  for  similar  destruction  by  our  forces  in  Canada. 
That  Dr.   Thornton  is  said  to  have  made  his  i4-hour  plea  while  p,ttired  in  his  night- 
shirt seems  worthy  of  record. 

This  maneuver  enabled  us  lator  to  burn  the  T>lace  down  for  ourselves.  Before 
that  happened  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,   son  of  the  distinguished  third  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  ajid  himself  a  i.ian  of  notable  monetary,   intellectual,  and  agri- 
cultural attainments,  became  Commissioner  of  Patents.     On  Decei.iber  I5,  1836,  six 
months  after  a  new  patent  law  ivent  into  effect  v/hich  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.     Ineffectual  efforts  of  the  staff  to  save  it  de- 
layed arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.     The  fire  got  beyond  control.  The 
irreplaceable  records  and  models,   including  those  of  Hobert  Pulton's  Clermont, 
went  up  in  flames. 

Conditions  in  Washington  about  this  time  may  be  surmised  from  the  following 
item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  21,  1836:     "The  ill- fated  i.ian  who  was  thrown 
down  by  a  hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday,  as  mentioned  ia  our 
last,  died  on  Saturday  from  the  severe  injury  he  sustained,  his  skull  being  frac- 
tured by  that  infamous  incident. "    Obviously  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
even  then  trying  to  iiake  its  way  into  the  Government  on  four  legs  and  disguised 
as  a  pigi 

Com^iissioner  Ellsv/orth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  Tjatents  and  sta- 
tistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  disse.iination  of  plants  and  seeds  of  econonic 
value.     Por  a  considerable  tij.ie  he  carried  on  without  specific  authorization  by 
the  Congress,  simply  because  so    lany  fan  people  desired  the  services  he  offered. 
This  apoa.rently  aroused  some  Congressional  suspicion,  for  Chairman  Fletcher  of 
the  House  Com.dttee  on  Patents  wrote  Ellsworth  in  late  I838  asking  what  he  was  up 
to  anyway.     His  reiDly,  dated  January  22,  I839,  was  so  well  made  that  the  Congress 
gave  him  -Dermissiph  to  s-oend  $1,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  the  Patent  Office, 
which  has  always  been  self-supporting,  on  agricultural  natters.     Ihis  sum  was 
expected  to  last  some  years,   and  it  did,' 
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As  early' as  that-  iiew^vprieties  of  seed  had  hcflped  the  corn  :grcxwe?;s., and  new 
varieties  of  wheat  had  extended  the  area  in  v;hich  that  grain  could  he  grown  in 
this  country.     Ellsv/orth  felt  ths.t  extension  of  such  v;ork  could  easily  inp rove  . 
the  national  iilcone  hy  15- or  20  million  dollars  annually.     He  also  observed  .  that 
a  nev/  era  of  lahor-saving  machinery  was  at  hand  for,  though  wo  .  are  prone  to  for- 
get it,   technology  was  already  effecting  great  changes  in  American  agriculture 
and  portended  still  more  to  come, 

Ellsv/orth  finally  argued  that:  some  nlace  in  Washington  should  he  designated 
as  the  repository  of  -olants  and  seeds  collected  ahroad.     It  should  have  facili- 
ties to  get  these  from  the  ports  where  the  Navy  often  left  them  to  dry  out  or  rot 
Being  a  good  hureaucrat  he  naturally .nominated  the  Patent.  Office  as  the  place  of. 
collection- and  distrihution.     In  his  annua.l  report  for  ISUo  he  announced  the 
expenditure  of  $U51.5g  on  the  collection  and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds 
find  statistics,  and  observed  that  3^,000  packages  of  seed  had  been  distributed 
during  that  yepro  ■  ■'  ■ 

Ellsworth  wrote.  :exceedingl2/  interesting  reports.     In  fact  John  Q,uincy  Adams 
once  half  querulously  complained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports  so  absorbed  him 
on  one  occasion  as  to  make  him  forget  an  a'Toointment:  for  four  hours.  Popular 
interest  in  the  reports  moved  the  Congress  to.  print  them  in  editions  of  25,000, 

•     -  ■ 

Of  course  various  :agri cul tural  societies  already  existed.     I^ey  necessririly 
exerted  pressure  on'  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.     The  House  of  Representatives 
established'  an  agricultural  comr.iittee  as  early  ss  1820  and  the  Senate  in  1825. 
In  1823',-  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a  manual,  prepared  at  its  direc- 
tion by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Hush,  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
silk.     In  the  same  year  it  directed  that  Count  Von  Hazzi's  Treatise  on  the 
Rearing  of  Sllk-Vorns  be  printed  as  a  document,: 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  ^Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  finance  a 
project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  manufacture  and  refinement  of 
sugar.     The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof ,  Benjamin  Silliman  of  Yale, 
The  results  appeared  in  I833.     Thus-  Congress  itself  initiated  the  first. piece 
of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  it  also  issued  the  first 
agricultural  bullet  ins  t, 

Before  Blodfrett's  Hotel  burned,.  Congress  liad  appropriatei.d  no-ney  to  build  a 
new  Patent  Office.     This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied  by.  the  Civil 
Service  Co:riissi6n.     The  F  Street  side  of  it  .v.-as  comioleted  in  I8U0,  but  Commis-  . 
sioner  Ellswo-rth,  as  he  complained  in  his  annual  rei^ort,  was  delayed  in  gaining 
occupancy  "because  the  building  had  to  serve  a,s  temporary  quarters  of  a  nev;  in-., 
stitution  founded  by  an  Englishman  named  SmithsonJ  ■  He  did^et  a  foothold  in  the 
building,  'hovrever,  arid  by  -lSUH  had  his  entire  office  there,,  and  ; the  Smithsonian 
Institution  outside,     ^e  then  said  it  v/ould  serve  the  •i:)umose  for  many  years. 
Four  years  later  the  building:  was  overcrov/ded.     An  ea.st  wing  was  added  by  I852, 
a  west  ififing  by  1856-,  and;  the  G  Street  ,  wing  in  l867o  .■• 

^  -tfi-'lSh^  the  Denartment  of  the  Interior  \ias  created  with  Thomas  Ewing  as  its 
first  Secretary.^  He  established  himself  in  a  single  .room  of  the  Patent  Office, 
building.     Shortly  thereafter  he,  and  his  Department  ha.d  crowded  everything  else 
out  of  the  rilace.     The  Patent  Office  form.ed  part  of  his  new  Denarti-ient  pnd.  it  . 
spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  buildinp;  now  occupied  by  the  U.  S. 
Tariff  Co..imission,  the  south  wing  of  which  actur^lly  stands  upon  the  former  site 
of  Blodgett's  Hotel,     It  was  started  in  I839,  completed  in  1866,  and  thereafter 
housed  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  City  Post  Office, 


Henry  Adane  in  his  Education  of  Henry  Mans,  wrote  that,  in  1250,  "The 
white  marhle  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  white  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  ^i;ravel  pits  of  a  deserted 
Syrian  city."    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  thoui^h  the  gravel 
pits  are  gone,  the  "buildings  are  no  longer  so  white,  and  the  city  is  too  far 
from  deserted  to  suit  most  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

Though  soiiie  Cornnissioners  of  Patents  who  followed  Ellsworth  were  "by  no 
means  so  well  equip-oed  agriculturally  and  by  ex^oerience  as  he  was,  agricultural 
scientific  work ■  continued  to  grow  in  the  Patent  Office.    About  I85O  a  Practical 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  was  hired  to  write  an  annu-?l  re-oort  on  agricultural 
matters  which  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year.     Ultimately  a  botanist  and  an 
entomolo^^is t  came  to  be  employed  -part-time,  while  the  meteoroloe:ical  rer)orts 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  lolace  in  the  annual  agricultural  volume. 
Meanwhile,  as  agriculture  becai.ie  commercialized,  food  processing  advanced,  and 
transportation  improved,  the  farmer's  Torobleris  became  more  com^ilex. 

Then  ^Patent  Office  agricultural  aid  began  to  -nrove  insufficient.  Agita- 
tion for  better  service  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among  fam 
organizations  and  individuals.     Several  things  v/ere  dosired  and  they  tied  to- 
gether.    One  was  a  law  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of  public  lands; 
another  ye.s  aid  to  agricultural  education;  a  third  vras  a  Federal  Governiaont 
agency  to  serve  farmers.     In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  v/as 
formed.     It  v;as  primarily  a  pressure  grou^T  or  lobby  to  direct  official  interest 
to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  tine.     Many  of  its   .lenbers  were  lorominent  and 
the  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of.  Agriculture  be  established. 
When  it  v/as,  the  society  dissolved. 

There  was  delay,  of  course.     That  v/as  because  me  ibers  of  Congress  from 
the  South  were  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States.     iHiring  Buchanan's 
Administration,  a  bill  to  endow  the  States  with  nublic  land  enough  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  was  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  risht  to  extend  aid  to  the  States  in  this 
way.     But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  'Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  rcoort  for  lS6l,   Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretrarjr  of  the  Interior, 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded  as  part  of  his  Departjient.     Lincoln  repeated  this  suggestion  aliiost 
verbatim  in  his  ;nessage  to  Congress  of  Decej.iber  2,  I861.     He  sandv/iched  the  , 
recommendation  in  off-handedly  and  casually.     But  Congress  took  action  and,  after 
some  rather  diffident  debate  as  to  whether  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  new 
Deioartment,   it  voted  an  agency  with  an  anomalous  bureau  status  suriervised  by  a 
Commissioner,  not  a  Cabinet  member.     The  act  founding  the  Deiiartment  was  signed 
May  15,  1262.  ,    '  • 

The  Homestead  Act,  which  made  provision  for  the  ar)T)prtionment  .of  freehold 
farms  of  I60  acres  each  from  the  loublic  domain,   to  all  citizens  who  would  make 
■homes  on  them  and  till  them  for  5'  years,  followed  5  days  later.     On  July  2,  1S62, 
the  Land-Grant  College  Act  became  .law,   endowing  the  agricultural  colleges  v/ith 
11,000,000  acre's  —  about  the  area  of  Vermont  —  which  the  States  were 
authorized  to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  nv  the  schools. 
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II  cannot  "be  said  that  the  I}e:iprtnent '  s  foiinding  resulted  "fi-or.v  ariy  dee:")  con- 
viction'On 'Lincoln' s  riart  nor  did  anyone  at  that'  tine  think -out '-ol*  f emulate  any 
weil-r)lanncd  -nrogran  for  the  De^r.rtneiri't  to -follow.'-  Lincoln  did  -hot  think  of  hin- 
self  as  a  farner  arid  had  little  agrarip.n' intcrestV  but  his  T>arty  was 'rjlpd^ed  to 
aid  asiriculture.     The  Departnent's  "beginning  v/as  almost  casupl.     Since  the  Patent 
Office  "by  noiv  had  an  agricultural  division,  it  "vss  natural  that  the  head  of  this 
should  becor.e  the  first  Coi.raissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did.     The  Der)a?t- 
icnt  was  organized  in  two  "basenent  roons  of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 

The  first  Cor;inissioner  was  Isapc  Newton^  a  Fennsylvanian  of '  (Quaker  s to cko 
He  had  been  .-.rnager  of  two  nodel  f arias  not' Very  T^r  fron  Philadelphia,  and  had 
won  hinself  quite  a  reputation*     He  v/a.s'  also •  a' loeal  politician  of  sone  note,:  - 
He  operated  a  confectionei-y    and  creai'.iery  in  Philadel;nhia  fron  v/hich,  ■  anon^  ■ 
other  things,  he  shipped  "butter  to  the  White  House,     Just  "before  the  Civil  War 
he  purchased  a  farn  in  Virginia,  "but  his  wife  refused-  -to- no ve  there,  so  he',  tried 
to- nanage  it  "by  renote  control  throuc-h  a  brother,  "  The  Civil  War  ajid  nalaria- 
lBankrunted  the  enteri^rise  and,  since  Nev/ton  v;as  out  of  a  job,. his  friends  sug+.  " 
gested  that  he  try  to  get  on  the  Government  -^^'B^r  rollo '  - 

ifewton  did  Just  that.     He  moved  to  Washington,  net  the  right  peOT:)le,  pjid 
soon  beca:.ie  both  a.  close  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  work  in 
the  Patent  Office.     Naturally  Lincoln  /.mde  him  head  of  th:e  new  Dei:)art:ient  of  . 
Agriciolture,     During  part  of  the  Civil  Iv'ar  ITewton  was  in  residence  at  the  White 
House  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  by  the  President  and  guard  it  a.gainst  -ooison-r- 
ingo     While  there  he  beca^r.e  a  friend  and  confident  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  who  not  only 
shared  vdth  hin  her  lavish  and  frequent  financial  troubles  but  sought  his  aid 
in  Tiaying  departnent  store  bills  she  inr-^rudently  ran  up.     This  he  did  either  by 
settling  then  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  letting  her  ">ay  hi.xi  back  in  installments, 
if  they  v/ere  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  her  with  Lincoln  which  re- 
quired considerable  tact  and  diplo  .lacye 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  Nowton  at  this  late  date.     Ha  had  loyal  friendo  1 
and  venomous  enemies,     So:ne  extolled  his  learning  and  his  wisdom;  others  in- 
sisted h'e  v/as  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not  satis- 
factorily perfo'r.i  his  duties.     Pani  journals  in  general  T^aid  little  attention  to 
the  Departnent  and  nev;spapers  T^ra.ctically  none,  but  Newton  was  often  attacked 
in  -"^rint  and  speech. 

True,  when  Newton  was  a.ccused  of  wasting  Government  funds,  one  farn  edi- 
tor vigorouslj'-'  denied  this  gijid  then'  went  on  to  say  that  even  if  the  charge  v;ere 
true,  h'e  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enougi     that  "great  ^:^ublic 
crib' at  V^afehington"  to  vraste  a  pittance.     He  continued:  '  ''I  care  nat,  in  this 
view  of  'the  case,  if-  they'ha.Ve  spent  all  the  money  in  d^istributlng- dead  rats  and 
Canadifeih  Thistles."  ■'     :  •  -^^ 

Hov/eve'r,"  Lfncbln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse -criticism  of  his  ;f riend  ;  •.o 
Newton,  though  Newton  actually  v/as  to  have  been-  dismissed  by  President  Johrison 
for  incompetence  —  his  successor  was  nominated  but  not  confirmed  —  but  was 
Saved  in  part  by  an  unhappy  accident.     As  he  ^sat  in  his  office  one  warm  summer 
day  in  1866  he  heard  an  ap"proaching  thunderstorm.     He  remembered  certain  v/heat 
saonpies  that  had  been -cut  but  not  stored  on  th^  Department 's-  exToeriment  grounds 
over  on  the 'site  of  the"  Department '  s  present  buildings.     He  clap-oed  oh  his  .silk 
hat  and  ru^ed  over  two  miles'  tti  super^vise  the  saving  '  of  these  samples,'    He  ■ 
stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,   and  oversaw  the  job.     The  Washington 
July  sun  did  the  rest.     Newton  suffered  sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered 
almost  a  year,  he  was  largely  incapacitated  thereafter. 
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Newton's  primary  aim  v/as  to  make  two  "blades  of  grass  grow  vrhere  one  grew 
"before  —  a  phrase  he  adopted  from  Dean  Swift's  King  of  the  Brobdingnags,  He 
appointed  a  "botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a  statistician.     He  sought 
to  carry  out  the  aims  of ' the  organic  act  founding  the  Department,  and  that  law 
was  as  "broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors.     He  sought  to  collect,  arrange,  and  -ou"b- 
lish  valua"ble  agricultural  information;   to  collect  and  introduce  valua'ble  seeds, 
plants,  and  animals;  to  promote  chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Li"brary  and  a  Museum, 

Newton' wrote  his  reports  in  a  flov/ing  so  aewhat  i^edantic  style  with  a  wealth 
of  classical  allusions.     The  propagating  garden  v;as  esta"blished  and  the  UO-acre 
tract  "between  12th  and  ikth  Streets,  S.  W,  ^  B,  St,,  and  the  Canal,  called  Re- 
servation No,  2,  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  which  long  kept  cattle  on 
it,  and  turned  to  use  as  an  experiment  farm.     By  1866  the  De-oartinent  of  Agri- 
culture had  on  it  a  "building  of  its  ov;n,   the  old  Red  Brick  Building,   torn  down 
in  1930»  will  hear  oldsters  talk  about.     It  cost  $lUo,H20,  including  furni- 

ture and  equipment.  The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees  in  January  of  that 
year.     The  building  did  not  get  its  first  telephone  until  I879J 

The  v;ork  continued,   tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  few  but  the  gentle- 
man farmers.    Most  of  Newton's  immediate  successors  were  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.     The  Department 
also  had  very  limited  funds,   and  these  went  largely  for  free  seed  distribution. 
Then  Norman  J.  Colman  became  CoiTmiss ioner  of  Agriculture  in  April  l88^o 

By  that  time  there  was  widespread  agitation  both  for  founding  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  and  their  support  by  federal  aid, 
and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank.  Col- 
man actively  supported  both  movements.     In  I8S7  the  experiment  station  law  was 
passed  and,   in  I889,  Colman  becarne  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  I3  to  March  6,  when  Jeremiah  M,  Rusk  was  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison, 

At  this  point  the  Department  bega.n  to  gain  status  and  significance.  It 
also  began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in  service.     Because  of 
increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,   fariiiers  found  it  more 
and  more  necessary  to  have  in  Washington  a  strong,  reliable  Department  to  serve 
them. 

In  l8Sk  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  v/as  founded  in  response  to  a,  ST)ecial 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  a.id  in  the  eradication  of  ani- 
mal diseases.     Its  creation  marked  the  beginning  of  modern  research  in  the  De- 
partment.    In  1888  the  Office  of  Exnerinent  Stations  came  into  existence  to 
undertake  the  work  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  with  the  Hatch 
Experiment  Station  Act.     In  I89O  the  Weather  Bureau  v/as  transferred  to  the 
Department  from  the  War  Depart). lent  where  it  had  existed  in  the.  Army  Signal 
Corps  since  its  creation  in  I87O, 

In  i^nrch  I897  James  (Tajna  Jim)  Wilson  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
served  until  March  I913.     ^is  administration  was  outstanding  for  the  development 
of  research  in  the  natural  sciences  and  increase  in  the  number  of  scientists 
employed  by  the  Department,     He  indeed  enabled  the  Department  to  carry  out  New- 
ton's dictuT:!  about  two  blades  of  grass  growing  wher^^  one  grew  before. 


•     'In  1901  Wils.on  formed  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plant  Industry^  Forestry,  and 
Chemistry,  and  in  190^^  the  Bureau  of  i^ntonology.-    The'  Office  o'f  Public  Poads  was 
created  iir.ri;QG5e  .  In  I906  .cane  the  Bureau  of 'Bidldgica.1  Survey^  which  arose  out 
of  work  iri  eco-noaic  omithclO(?y         nanmalogy  which  "began  in  the  Division  of  . 
Entomology.'   The. East  ?Jid  West.  Wings  of  the  present  Administration  Building  were 
also  erected  while  Wilson  was  Secretaryo  ■  :  ■-. 

Work  in  many  other  lines  was  undertaken,  among  them  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, dairying,  irrigation,  drainage,  marketing,  extension  work,  and  agricultural 
economics,  pnd  statistics.     The  growth  of  the  Department  during  Secretary  Wilson't 
administration  v as  renarkahle,  .  Whereas  there  v/ere' only  ahou.t  2,000. 'employe.^s  in 
I897,  of  whom  pypr  kOO  were  women,  the  Department  had  2, 51'+  employees  in-  Washing- 
ton alone  and  10,19.0  in;  the  .f.i.pld  hy  the  end  of  Secretary.- Wilson.' s;  tern, 4. 
regiment  »±  r  of  those  new  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  working  in  all 
■fields  to' ;aid  . agriculture o  ■ 

By  1910  the  problem  of  distributing  our  enhanced  agricultural  "iroductian  wae 
already  . attaining  importance.     In  a  sense  it  nay  be  said  the  scientists  succeeded 
too  well.-   They  enabled  farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  i.iarket  and  credit 
conditions  becaj.ie  increasingly  unbalanced.     New  varieties  of  plants  and  animals, 
new  methods  of  protecting  them  from  insects  and  disease,  new  techniques  of  cul- 
tivation and  soil  enrichment  flowed  fro:i  the  Department's  laboratories^ 

Various  regulatory  laws  began  to  be  passed  ajid  turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  enforcement,  the  meat  insr)ection,  the  animal  quarantine,   pjid  the  food 
and  drugs  acts  being  exaj.ples^.    When  the  nationa.l  forests  were  turned  over  to 
it  in  1905;'  'the,  Depa.rt;-ient,  al.so  . undertook  custodial  functions  of  v;ide  scopeo 
Stexi  by  step  the  will  of  the  people  as  transmitted  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  S tates  ■'iiade  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential  institution 

The  tern  of  David  F,  Houston  who  followed  Wilson  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
overt  entrance 'of • the • social  sciences  into  the  Department,'  It  is  quite  true 
that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  marketing,   credit,  and  eco- 
no.iics  generally  had  been  undertaken  before  Houston's  term,  but 'he  recognized 
their  im-portance  and;  so  reorganized  the  Dopprtnent  that  they  could  function 
effectively.     He  promoted  its  TircT^fei-tftcntal  unlflcatid^j^ 
prop?-4S.te  staff  off iiDes*-       ..  ." 

■     The  Federal  Highway  J .  Pari!  Loan,  G-r.ain  Standards  ./Cotton,  Futures ,  Warehouse, 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  Packers' and  Stockyards,  and  Commodity  Exchange  Acts  were 
all  passed  during  or  soon  after  Hous-ton's  term  of  office.'    The:  original-  home-dem- 
onstration farm  project,  started  by  Seai.ian  A.  Knapp  iii  the  Burea:u  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, flowered  into  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  I91U, 
The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econo.mics  had  its  beginnings,  .though  it  did  not  assume 
Somewhat-  its  present  form  until  1923c 

•  Houston  reorganized,  the  Depa.rtr.ient,     He  set  up  a  States  Relations.  Service, 
among  0  the r  things, .  into  which  vent  extension  v/ork,  the  work  on  huinan  nutrition 
arid  h6i.:ie  economics,  ajid  that  with  the  experiment  stations;     In  I923:  this  Service 
was  dissolved  . and.  th.e  Office  of  Experiment"  Stations,  the  Extension  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Ha.me  Economics  einerged  a:s  inde^jendent  units.     It  might  be  said  here 
that  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  was  established  in  1926  largely  in  response  to 
outside  de.mandSo  :     ,  • 


Returning  to  Houston  —  his  reports  nerit  careful  study.     He  wps  p.  sort 
of  one-npji  Nev;  Deal  in  agriculture  all  "by  hinself.    Many  of  the  ideas  he 
proposed  were  in-Dlenentod  only  years  later.     Hf>d  not  the  first  v/orld  war 
intervened  to  deflect  hin  frou  the  nore  orderly  iDrocesses  of  tieace  it  seens 
anparent  he  would  have  acted  t©  -ore vent  the  growth  of  disruiotive  forces  which 
developed  sonething  like  two  decades  la.ter. 

This  v/as  a  dynaoic  period  in  the  history  of  the  De-Dart:.ient.     It  carried 
over  into  the  terns  of  Houston's  iniiediate  successors  —  Edwin  T.  Meredith, 
Henry  C.  Wallace,  father  of  the  fornor  Vice  President,  and  Howard  VI.  Gore. 
The  terns  of  Williari  M,  Jardine  and  Arthur  M,  Hyde,  which  lasted  fron  lir^rch  t^, 
1925,  until  Henry  A.  Wallace  hecaie  Secreta,ry  on  March  U,  1933,  ^-'^^V  regarded 
as  a  period  of  consolidation  pnd  departnental  unification. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Departnent  was  welded  into  a  unit 
"by  various  organizational  changes.     At  the  sa-ie  tine  the  des-oerpte  -oostwar 
situation  of  the  Anerican  farjner  v/as  seen  clearly,  analyzed  wisely,  and  -orc"- 
crihed  for  in  ter.is  that  were  not  to  be  carried  out  until  1.933         af to Study 
of  the  annual  reports  of  Jardine  and  Hyde  will  enlighten  the  reader  ahout  the 
nany  sound  diagnoses  nade  and  treatnents  suggested  for  the  great  farn  dei:)ress ion, 
which  began  soon  after  our  unheal thful  agricultural  exnansion  during  the  first 
world  war,  and  ca,ie  to  a  clinax  around  I93O-32,     They  clearly  stated  what  should 
"be  done  hut  v/ere  unable  to  do  it  until  public  opinion  iiras  reformulated  and 
crystallized. 

The  adjiinistration  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  brings-  us  to  modern  tines.     It  was 
characterized  primarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.     Originally  in- 
foruation  in  the  field  of  agriculture  was  collected  and  kept  on  tap  for  the 
asking.     Those  who  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.     Tlie  upper  class  of  nore 
intelligent  fari.iers  profited  by  it.     The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  adninis- 
tration  of  Secretary  Rusk  who  appreciated  the  urgent  necessity  for  publishing 
the  infornation  in  popular,  usable  forn,  and  who  first  issued  press  releases 
and  f arners '  bulletins. 

This  gave  faruers  knowledge  about  hov;  to  produce  larger  crc  ">s  v/ith  less 
labor  and  nore  certainty.     That,   in  turn,   induced  nore  of  then  to  go  further 
into  cornnercial  agriculture  than  ever  before  and  thus  to  beco;ie  dei^endent  upon 
transportation,  labor,  narkat,   credit,  land-value,  nnd  equi-nnent  factors  not 
wholly  within  their  control.     Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  ste-":)  v;as  to  in- 
stitute denonstration  farns  and  to  take  knov/ledge  about  pgricultural  ;iattcrs  te 
the  farner's  hone  using  the  Extension  Service, 

At  the  Sane  time  marketing  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
which  imDroved  farn  markets  and  credit  facilities.     The  first  world  war  cranned 
a  generation  of  Drogress  into  a  few  years,  resulted  in  opening  land  to  culti- 
vation which  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or  "oasture,  nroduced  a  tremen- 
dous inflation  in  farm  prices  and  land  values,   and  led  to  an  ini^vitable 
deflation  which  bankrupted  farners  and  left  them  "'-iroducing  food  and  fiber  for 
the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.     The  action  agencies  tried  to  ;iake  it  financially 
possible  for  farners  to  take  advanta;re  of  the  most  up-to-date  agricultural 
knovfledge  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the;iselves  while  T)roducing  abundance  for  , 
effective  consumer  denaJid, 

\ 
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A  "brave  effort  was  nade  on  nany  fronts  to  right  farner  wron.i;s  after  1933 
insofar  as  Governi.ient  agencies  in  Washington  cc"ild  do  the  joh  'dthin  the  frane 
of  reference  set  up  "by  public  opinion  and  legislative  enactiaent.     i^o  such  pro- 
cedure can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country,  for  we  proceed  by  democratic  processe; 
What  our  Governnent  actually  does  in  any  given  case  is  pJways  the  resultant  of 
many  conflicting  forces.     '■The  conflicts  i.iust  be  resolved  as  best  possible  and  wo 
then  -oroceed  to  do  what  we  can^     We  cannot  evolve  a  perfect  system  in  Washington 
and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor  would  any  such  system  be  perfect  anyway. 
Certainly  such  imposition  of  -nolicy  from  Vfeshington  would  be  undemocratic^ 

Before  we  could  solve  our  farm  problem  or  give  famers  narity  prices,  i.e., 
•prices  enabling  the;.!  to  get  as  much  manufactured  goods  for  their  farm  commoditie. 
as  they  did  in  stated  pre- first-world- war  years,   a  second  world  war  descended  on 
us.     Claude  R.  Wickard  becajae  Secretary  Septeiiber  5t  19^0,     The  ilationpl  Defense 
Program  got  under  way.     The  Secretary  quickly  saw  its  significance  in  raising 
consuiier'  income  and  immediately  began  to  preach  greater  hog  "oroduction  and  more 
marketing  of  beef  in  19^1o 

Early  in  that  year  the  British  suddenly  called  upon  us  for  sufficient  con- 
centrated nrotein  foods  to  supply  one-fourth  of  their  population.     If  they  did 
not  get  this  food  they  fa.ced  ma.lnutrition,  lov^ered  inorale,   and  disaster.  The 
Lend-Lease  Act  was  "oassed^     Tlie  Food  For  Freedom  ^^rograji  "oromntly  got  under  way. 
Our  farm  plant  underwent  inventory  and  ^Troduction  goals  were  set  ur),  marks  at 
which  farmers  were  asked  to  shoot  in  order  to  produce  v/hat  we  ourselves  and  our 
Dotential  allies  needed^ 

War  follo'^red  in  December  19^+1 »   the  eoals  were  reassayed  and  reannounced, 
with  marked  ermhasis  on  oil  cro'">s  and  other  wartime  needs,   in  January  19^2, 
Those  goals  vrere  a:chieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  tine.  Other 
goals  set  vco  in  19^2  were  achieved  in  19^3?  even  this  curtailed  a  revolution  in 
farm    reduction  r)at terns  and  methods,     Jfe  shall  not  dwell  on  these  matters  as 
they  are  all  of  recent  ocourence,. 

But  ve  must  consider  Deiia.rt.-iental  reorganization  in  recent  years„  During 
the  -"period  inmediately  following  1933^-''^^         agencies  were  created.  Some, 
like  the  Agricultural  Adjust'ient  Agency  were  immediately  parfe  of  the  DeT^artment. 
Others,  like  Coi.u.iodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Adjjinistration ,  Farm 
Security  Administration,  Rural  Electrif ication. Administration,  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  bef::aJi  life  elsevrhere.  and  cajie  into  the  Dei^oart-ient  later^  Also 
between  193^  f'nd  19^0  four  agencies  which  had  long  been  Tjart  of  the  De"')artment 
v/ere  transferred  elsev/here;     The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  ^  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
minis  traction,   the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  the  Weathar  Bureau„ - 

On  December  I3,  19^1j   there  v;as  announced  a  major  reorganiza.tion  of  the 
Department  to  streamline  it  for  the  war  effort.     This  reorganization  was  vali- 
dated by  Executive  Order  February  23,  19^2, 

It  v/as  at  that  time  that  seven  long-established  scientific  bureaus  were 
consolidated  into  the  Agricultural  Research  -f^dminis  trationo .    The  Agricultural 
Adjust-.ient  Agency^  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,   the  Federal  Cro'^')  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  Sugar  Division  went  into  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and 
Adjustment  Administration,  while  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministra.tion,  the  Oomnodity  Exchange  Administration;  most  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  and  the  Consu!iers  '  Counadl  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Agency  were  combined  .in  the  Agricu^-tural  Marketin^  Administration,, 
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The  Conunodity  Cre<iit  Corporation,  the  Tarm  Security  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,   the  Parra  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Slectrif ication  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  staff  agencies  remained  unaffected  hy  this  reoriSjanization, 
In  June  19^2,   the. Foods  Eequireinents  Conimittee  and  the  Conhined  Food  Board  were 
set  up,  the  latter  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  United  Statea  repre- 
sentative. 

The  Executive  Order  of  Decemher  5i  19^2,  which  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  responsihility  for  our  national  wartime  food  program,  made  ne- 
cessary a  further  departmental  reorganization.     So,  on  December  10,  the  Food 
Production  Adrainistration  sjid  th^e  Food  Distribution  Administration  were  esta- 
blished.    At  this  time  there  was  also  a  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Department 
from  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Su-oply.  This 
transfer  rounded  out  the  two  new  big  Administrptions;     The  status  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Re'search  Administration,   the  Co.niiodity  Credit  Comoration,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Adninistretion  remained  unchanged.  Again 
the  staff  agencies  were  not  involved. 

The  following  departmental  agencies  were  consolidated  into  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Administration:     The  Agricultural .Conservation  and  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration (excerjt  the  Sugar  Agency),   the  Fprm  Credit  Administration,   the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  thpt  part  o-f  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
concerned  -orimarily  with  planning  current  production,  that  -op-vt  of  the  Office 
for  Agricultural  War  Relations  concerned  primarily  with  food  r)roduction,  and 
the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination, 


Consolidated  into  the.  Food  Distribution  Adi.iinis tr.-^tion  were:     The  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Administra,tion,    the  Sugar  Agency,   certain  of  the  regulatory 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Aninrl  Industry,  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  War'  Relations  concerned  primarily  v/ith  food,  distribution.  This 
essentially  for.eshadowed  the  end  of  the  last-named  Office  which  had  been  created 
in  resToonse  to'  a"  letter  from  the  President  dated  Hay  5i  19^1.  was  originally 

named  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations,     The  Nutrition  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  was  transferred  to  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration  by  Executive  Order,  effective  March  2^,  19^3* 

So  far  the  tie-in  between  , the  new  and  the  old  line-  agencies  was  largely 
through  coiimittees  and  by  direct  contact  through  the  Secreta.ry.     The  next  step 
thereafter  v/as  the  establishment  of  the  War  Food  .Administration  pursuant  to  the 
Executive  Order  of  March  26  which  was  modified,  clarified,  and  amended  by  an 
additional  order  issued  April  19.     Chester  C.  Davis  became  War, Food  Adminis- 
trator' inarch  29,  19U3.  .  . 

,    ,      At  this'time  the  President  consolidpted  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
Ad;.iini5tration  (exce^ot  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  which  again  beca/ie  a 
lino  agency  of .  the  Depart.ient),  the  Food  Distribution  Administration,   the  Com- 
modi.ty.Credit  Con:)oratioh,  and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  De-oart.ient  of  Agri- 
culture into  what  wa§  first  called  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration, but  was  renamed  the  War  Food  Adi^.inistrr  tion  A^oril  19.-    In  this  combi- 
nation the  legal  status  of  the  Extension  Service  and  its  cooperative  work  with 
the  States,   remained  unaffected,     Hov;ever,   it  could  hardly  be  regarded  now  as 
the  staff  agency  it  had  been  hitherto. 
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This  was  essentially  a  wartime  energency  meastire  by  which  the  line  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  grouped  into,  two  administrative  units,  each 
headed  "by  an  official  appointed  by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  President — the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Jood  Administrator.     The  former  remained  in 
charge  of  the  ^ricultural  Research  Adininistration,   the  Tarra  Credit  Adi.ainistra-^  ' 
tion,   the  Rural  Electrification  Adininistration,  and  the  Forest  Service.  The 
latter  headed  the  War  Food  Administratione    Marvin  Jones  became  War  Food  Adminis- 
trator upon  M?,  Pavis '  resignation,  June  23,  19^3» 

Tlae  Dei:)artnient's  staff  agencies  served  both  the  Administration  and  the  Dn- 
partnent  as  called  upon,  the  same  identical  agencies  servicing  both»     These  units 
then  were.:     The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,   the  Office  of  Budget  ajid  Fi- 
nance,  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,   the  Office  of  Information, 
Library,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office  of 
Plant  and  Operations.     The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  was  abolished  January 
1,  19^^,  c-^nd  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

The  immediate  staff  of  the  War  Food  Administration  remained  small.  An 
Office  of  Labor  was  established  June  23,  13'^},  which  took  over  entire  resr)on- 
sibility  for  carrying  out  all  farin  labor,  wage-stabilization,   and  mamoovrer 
programs.     An  Office  of  Materials  a.M-.;^cilities  v;as  set  up  to  direct  sunply 
activities  in' this  field,  on  May  lOe/  An  Office  of  Transportation  to  coordinate 
the  transportation  work  of  the  various  agencies  in  I1/FA  was  set  up  on  May  17  and, 
on  December  1,   it  becaj.ie  a  staff  agency.     An  Office  of  War.  Board  Services,  a 
liaison  office  for  the  boards,  was  crea^ted  on  August  25,  19^3»  ^'^^  discon- 

tinued Deceiiber  3O,  19^3*  ^h*^  National  War  Board  v/as  created  September  1,  its 
Chairman  thereafter  performing  the  functions  of  the  fcn.ier  Office  of  Wa„r  Board 
Services, 

Executive  Order  933*^^  ^^-^  amended  October  29  and  the  Combined  Food  Board 
was  reconstituted  v/ith  the  War  Food  Adr.iinistrator  as  United  States  representa- 
tive,  a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  mem.ber,   and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  neutral  chairmen.     At  the  sai.ie  time  both  the  Food  Advisory  Corxiittee 
and  the  Inter-Agency  Allocations  Com..iittee  were  abolished.     Their  functions 
were  combined  and  transferred  to  a  newly  created  Food  Req.uirej.ients  and  Al- 
locations Connittee  of  the  War  Food  Ad..iinistrrtipntt  ■ 

On  January  21,   19^^,   the  Food  Distribution  Administration  and  the  Food- Pro- 
duction Administration  v/ere  renamed  the  Office  of  Dis tr.Lbution  and  the  Office 
of  Production,   respectively.     An  Office  of  Price  was  also  established' to  super- 
vise functions  relating  to  the  ariproval  of  maxim.um  prices  of,   and  the  ^^rice- 
support  Ttrograin  for,  agricultural,  commodities,.     At  this  time  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  the  Farm 'Security  Administration,  and  the- Soil  Conservation 
Service  becaxie  indeiiendent  agencies  in  the  War  Food  Administration,  -' 

Administrator's  Memorandum  27,  Revision  1,  December  I3,  19*+^,  as  amended 
Janua^ry  5»  19^)  ushered  in  a.  major  reorganiza.t ion  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion.    The  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production  were  abolished. 
Most  of  the  remaining  work  of  the  latter  went  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  a  little  to  Soil  Conservation  Service.     The  Federal  Oron  Insurance 
Corporation,  which  had  re-ported  administratively  to  the  Director  of  Production, 
became  an  indeijendent  ""urogram  agency  of  WFA, 
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Ih  a  sense  the  Office  of  Distritution  was  torn  functionally  in  twain. 
To  an  Office  of  Marketing  Services  went  the  ordinary  peacetime  activities 
of  the  former  Office  of  Distribution,   those  concerned  with  regulatory, in- 
sriection,  and  service  statutes,   compliance  activities,  civilian  food  require- 
ments, as  well  as  maximum  price  and  rationing  regulations,  and  iouch  work 
concerned  with  War  Food  Order  Programs, 

An  Office  of  Supply  was  created  to  handle  matters  relating  to  require- 
ments and  allocations  control,  program  liaison,  procurement  pnd  price  su^Dport, 
shipping  pnd.  storage,  plant  facilities  and  financing,   the  requisitioning  of 
food  and  acquisition  of  property,   the  administration  of  the  War  Pood  Orders, 
and  subsidy  operations.     An  Office  of  Basic  Com-modities  v;as  created  which  took 
over  the  functions  of  the  Cotton,  Grain,  General  Crops,,  Hei-Tp,  Oilseeds,  and 
Sugar  Divisions  of  the •  Comi.iodi ty  Credit  Corporation, 

But,  by  the  ai.iendment  of  January  5f  mentioned  above,  the  last  two  men- 
tioned aff ices  became  part  of  the  Coi.imodity  Credit  Conoration,  each  being 
administered  by  a  vice  president  •  thereof .    Under  the  vice  ^^resideht  in  charge; 
of  activities  at  first  assigned  the  Director  of  Supply  was  also  nlaccd  the 
school  lunch  and  direct  distribution  programs  originally  placed  in  the  Office 
of  Marketing  Services.     All  these  chan^^es  became  effective  Jp.nuary  1,  19^5 • 

•The  following  agencies  remained  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture:    Agricultural  Research  Adninistration,  Forest  Service,  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  and  Farm  Credit  Administration, 

The  War  Food  Administrpt ion  then  had  the  folloiving  staff  agencies: 
Office  of  Investigatory  Services,  Office  of  Price,  Office  of  Sumlus  Pro- 
perty and  Reconversion,  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations,  Office  of 
Transportation,  Office  cf  Water  Utilization,  Office  of  Home  Food  Suriply, 
and  the  National  War  Board, 

'The  following  unit's  then  functioned  as  indeppndent  ■orogrpm  agencies 
within  the  Wa,r  Food  Administration:     Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Extension  Service,  Farm  Security  Administration, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Office  of  Labor,  Office  of  Marketing 
Services,  Office  of  Materials "and  Facilities,   and  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  ■ 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Wp.r  Food  Administration  were 
closely  integrated  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the -Under  .Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  also  First  Assistant  War  Food  Administrator,  but 'by  the  authority 
the  Secretary  arid  the  Administra.tor  hp.d  to  exercise  pjiy  and  all  powers  vested 
in  the  other,  by  statute  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to' 'rjerform  their  resi^ective  duties  pnd  functions.  Mutual 
services  by  the  staff  offices  and  the  constitution  and  functions  of  various 
oomnittees  acted  as  further  tie-ins  and  lines  of  coordination. 
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.This  situation  v/aS;  neithep  unique  nor,  TihrfrecedRhted. .   When  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  was  created,  with.  tnj. re au  status  in  ISSU^  it- was  placed-  in' a  De- 
"  p.artnient  which,  had.  "but  "bureau-  status  itself  .  ■   That  came  out  air  right.  The 
head' of  the  Weather  Bureau^  which  c-aine  to  the  Departinent  in  I89O,-  Was- alv/ays  a 
Presidential  a-npointee.  •  Wlien  th.e  .Uc  S.  Jood- Adninis  trati'on  was-' created  during 
World  War  I,  sorae  wondered  just. -what  this' portended  for  the ■  Department's  future 
and  t lie  same  kind  of  thoughts  arose  vrhen  the'- Farm  Board  was  set  up  In'- 1929a  ' 
Again,   there  were  those  v/ho  feared  the  AgHcultural:  Adjustment  Adninistration 
and  other  "action"  agencies  raight  swallow  the  Department  whole.     None  of  these 
things  actually  happened-.     The  Department  -survivedo  ■  ' 

But  it  was  not  unexpected  when  Executive  Order  9577 i  ^-ated  June  29, '19^51 
.termiriat,ed  the.  War  Pood  Administration,  at  .'the  request  of  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
trator, "and  tr.^nsferred  'TA  and  the  Off  ice. of  the  Administrator  to  the -Secretary 
of  .Agricultural.     Clinton  F.  Anderson  "became  Secretary  ;  July  1,  -19^50  "  O^'^srs,; 
rures,  directives,  sjid  regulations  of  ^.-/FA  remained  -  in  full  force  until  modified 
of  revoked  "by  the  Secretary.     Secretary's  Menorandur.T  II06,  July  3.  19^5..  "took 
note  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  Executive  Order,  effected  the  required  trans- 
fers, and  named  the  nev/  assistants  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization,  which  planned  necessary  Qrganlz.ation?rl  changes  in  the 
De-oartuent ' s  structure  after  nature  consideration.  ,  .. 

On  August  ,18,  19^5>   the  Secretary  announced  creation  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Adminis.tration  which  rer)resented  a  consolidation  of  the  Office  of  Basic 
Coanodities,  the  Office  of  Su;'OT)ly,  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  Coiinodity 
Credit  Corporpticn, .  the  Offices  of  the  Man.Rger  and  the  Secretary  of  the  federal 
Crop  -Insurance.  Corporation^   the  Office  of  Marketing  Services,    the  Agricultural 
Adjustrient  Agency,   the- Off  ice  of  Requi  re.nents  and  Allocations,   the  Office  of 
Price,  the  Office  of  Transportation,  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Eacilities,- 
the  Office  of  La'bor,..the  Office  of  .Hooe  Food  Sun-nly,  the  Office  of  Investigatory 
Services,  rnd  the  Federal  Sumlus.  Commodities  Cori'joration  which  was  then  in  -oro- 
cess  of  liquidation.   .The  new  agency, was-  organized  on  a  commodity  "basis,  Su'b- 
servient  internrl  reorganizaticns. contributed  to  the  smoother  functioning  of  PMA» 

.  The  as-ency's  activities  new  concerned  or  con^^rised  Production,  Marketing, 
Commodit.y  Credit  Corr)or^ticn,  Federal  Crop.  Insurarice  -Corporation,-  and  the  Ad- 
r.iinistrative  Management  required.     Production  included  agricultural  conservation 
pnd.  adjus tmeTjt  nrosrrans,  fam  marketing  quotas,  fa,rT.n  labdr  sui^nly,  and  other 
^rograiis  dealiivT-  with  farmers  through  :State  and  county  eoraEittitifeeaij  •'  marketing 
activities  include  research,   insr)ection,   service,  distri"bmtion,'  find' regulatory 
progra-.s  'related  thereto.     Agricultural  Conservation  Program,  la"bor.  Food  Dis- 
tribution Program,  Marketing  Facilities,  .Price  Support  and  Fofeign'Suoply,  - 
Fiscal,   and  Shipping  and  Storage  Branches  were  established^ 

..These,,  with- the.  commodity  branches ,  the  F-ederal  Crori  Insurance  Corporation, 
tji'e  Co rimodity  Credit  Corporation,  Administrative  Management,  and  certain  staff 
agencies  now  com-Vrised  Pi'iA.     The  following  were  abolished:     Special  Commodities 
Branch,  Materials  and  Equipi.ient  Branch,  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations, 
Office  of  Foreign  Programs  Coordination,  and  Office  of  Price.    --The  Ccmjicdity 
Exchange  Authority  became  an  independent  agency  by  provision  of  Secretary's 
Menorandion  issued  January  21,  I9U7.     The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
became  a  separate  organizational  entity  July  1,  19^7.     A  Marketing  Research 
Branch  was  created  in  PMA  August  S,  19^7, 
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Memorandum  113'i,  ^December  12,  l3'-3  reorganized  the  Bureau  of  Agricil turpi 
Economics  as  the  Department's  -orinciT)al  agency  for  the  collection  and  dissemi- 
nation of  agricultural  statistics,  the  performance  of  economic  research,  and 
dissemination  of  the  results  thereof.  At  this  time  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship in  general  agricultural  -Drogrpjn  planning  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary.  A  Situation  and  Outlook  Board  was  established  in  BAE  and,  under 
Memorandum  llUo,  also  issued  December  12,  19^5.  ^  Policy  and  Program  Committee 
v;as  created  for  continual  review  of  the  Department's  policies  and  'orograms. 

On  August  lU,  19^6,   tv/o  important  lav/s  relating  to  the  Department's  activi- 
ties v;ere  signed  by  the  President.     One  of  these  '-as  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act,  to  provide  for  further  research  into  basic  laws  and  -orinciiolos  relating  to 
agriculture,  to  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agri- 
cultural -oroducts,   and  to  give  agriculture  Toarity  with  industry  in  the  field  of 
research.     An  Administrator,  Research  and  1-iarketing  Act,  was  designated  by 
Secretary's  Memorandum  1199i  Ju.ly  18,  19^7*     He  h.^ads  a  small  staff  agency^ 

The  other  law  v;as  the  FarrriGrs  Home  Administration  Act  of  19^6,  v/hich  re- 
pealed the  act  authorizing  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  make  emorgcncy 
crop-production,  feed,  seed,  and  harvesting  loans  and  abolished  the  Parm  Securit; 
Administration  as  such,  but  established  a  Parmors  Home  Adn.inistration  to  carry 
on  the  above-mentioned  PCA  resr>onsibilities ,  to  verfovn  many  of  the  services 
formerly  perfonned  by  PSA,  to  provide  a  program  of  insured  farm  mortgages  for 
rural  "neoiDle,  and  to  assume  certain  other  soecified  responsibilities. 

The  Department  "olayed  a  major  role  in  the  Pamine  Emergency  CamT)aign, 
launched  by  the  President  in  February  19^6,  as  well  as  in  the  Pood  and  Peed 
Conservation  Program  launched  the  following  year.     A  staff  Office  for  Pood  and 
Peed  Conservation  '-'as  established  by  Secrotp.ry's  Memorandiim  120U,  January  27, 
19^8,     It  ceased  to  exist  June  30,  19^8,    A  domestic  all-out  effort  for  maxi- 
mum farm  production  continued.     Activities  under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act 
rapidly  increased,  and  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico  engaged 
considerable  Departmental  activity  and  attention.     The  Pam  Labor  Camps  undcr- 
v/ent  liquidation  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress  massed  July  19^7» 
The  Parm  Grain  Saving  Campaign  was  officially  announced  October  J,,  following, 
and  v/as  vigorously  r)ursued  thereafter. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  reorganized  and  its  directors  and 
executive  staff  appointed  in  line  with  legislation  approved  June  29,  19^8, 
v/hich  gave  it  a  nev/  Federal  charter  and  status  as  a  iDermanent  agency.  Secretary 
Anderson  resigned  to  run  for  the  Senate,  May  10,  19^8,  and  Charles  P.  Brannan 
becEime  Secretary  on  June  2  following. 

A  Chief  Liaison  Officer  on  Eurc^ean  Recovery  was  designated  by  Secretary's 
Memorandum  1211,  March  2R,  19^8.     The  Remount  Service  of  the  De^oartment  of  the 
Army  v/as  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  July  1,  19^8,  by  Act  of 
Congress, 

,'  ■   ■  ■      •       •  .  :     '  ■  ■.  .       ,  - 
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As  of  J-^nuary  1,  19^9  '^he  Beioartrnent  of  Agriculture  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lovdng  research  and  "oroerajn  agencies ^    Agricultural  Research  Administration, 
Commodity  Credit  Corooration,  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  Extension  Service, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  Farmers  Home  Administration,  I'ederal  Crop  In- 
surance Corooration,  Forest  Service,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration, 
Rural  j*'lectrif ication  Administration,,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service^  These 
were  served  "by  the  following  staff  units:     Administrator  Research  and  iiarket- 
ing  Act,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Sconomics,   Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners,  Office 
of  Information,  Lihrary,  Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations, 
Office  of  the  SolicitoTo 

The  attached  "block  chart  shovrs  the  Department's  organization  as  it  was 
January  2,  19Ug. 
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Cniis  material,  was  "orepared  for  a  lecture  which  was  delivered  "bir  T.  Swaim 
Harding  "before  USDA  Clubs  of  DeToartment  employees  in  many  places  and  was  also 
used  frequently  as  an  orientation  talk.) 

Had  you  entered  the  Department  on  the  day  it  was  foiinded  you  would  have 
needed  very  little  orientation.    You  could  have  "becoiDe. acquainted  v/ith  every- 
body veiy  easily.    By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  with  the  new  Coimnissioner 
and  his  four, or  five  assistants  and  aids  you  would  have"  met  all  the  G-overn- 
ment  employees  who  worked  in  the  field  of  agriaulture.    You  would  have  found 
them  all  in  two  rooms*,    Today  you  would  tire  yourself  out  trying  to  shake  bands 
with  our  60,000  employ-ees,  even  if  you  didn't  also  hs^ve  to  run  all  over  the 
United  States  to  do  it..   But  great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  and  it  is  quite 
proper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  of  Agriculture  grew  from  mere  seed, 
'     .     .      .  f 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  of  economic  value  to  American  farmers.  Both 
plants  and:  seed,  were  distributed  to  facilitate  the  propagation  in  this  new  and 
rapidly  expanding  country- of  crops  b,rought  from  afar  but  that  could  be  adapted 
here.    Plant  exploration  and  importation  were  the  earliest  form  of  agricultural 
activity  in  which  our  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
agricultural  statistics  being  second, 

.  In  early  days,  there  v/as  scant,  need  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
we  had  none.    We  had  a  vast  wilderjiess  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open  to 
settlement  and  cultivation,     When  land  wore'  out  in  one"  place  it  was  always 
possible  for  farmers  to  move  on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land  some- 
where else.    Agriculture  was  a  vfay  of  living,  not  a  way  of  making  a  living. 
Modern  methods  of  transportatiaT.,  food  processing  and  preservation,  and  com- 
mercial marketing  were  all  largely  in  the  future.    Panners  aimed  to  be  self- 
subsistent.    They  depended  upon  others  than  themselves  for  very  little. 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonial  timeS ,  ' f ar-s ighte'd  in- 
dividuals later  to  be  knovm  as  Pounding  Fathers  —  Franklin  and  Jefferson  among 
them,  interested  themselves  When 'abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  country  seed?, 
cuttings,  r-nd  specimens  of  plants  and  trees  which  they  thought  might  turn  out 
to  be  valuable  here  agriculturally,     Gtecrge  Washington  also,  as  early  as  179^t 
was  a  member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board,  and  he  long  correST)onded'  with 
Sir  John  Sinclair,   the  eminent  Scottish  economist  and  agriculturist  who  was 
its  founder  and  president,. 

In  1796.  George  Washington  recommended  to  Congress  that  Federal  funds  be 
provided  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  but  Congress  took  no  action.     As  our 
young  Nation  got  under  way  and  established  a  Department  of  State  it  became 
natural  for  consular  officets  to  aid  in  the  seed  work.    The  Navy  was  also  called 
upon  to  bring  back  plants  and  seeds.     Gradually  the  habit  arose  of  deiDoaiting 
these  in  the  Patent  Office,  which  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  scientific  agency 
in  the  young  Government,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  Department  of  State  until 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created  in  I8U9. 
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This  "brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  Blodgett's  Hotel,     It  once  stood  in  down- 
town V/ashington  at  7th  and  E  St.,  IT.W.     It  resulted  from  a  movement  started  in 
1795  to  give  Washington  a  decent  hotel  —  an  achievement  not  yet  accomplished, 
according  to  some  cynics.     Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  were  the  result 
of  lotteries.     The  site  once  formed  -oart  of  the  farm  of  John  Orr  which,  "before 
that  time,  extended  from  7th  and  F  Sts.  ,  N.V/, ,  as  far  out  as  the  Public  Library 
at  7th  and  K.     The  fishing  was  excellent  at  lUth  and  K  in  those  davs,  and  for 
some  yerrs  thereafter. 

When  coranleted,  Blodgett's  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot.     It  did  not 
even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square.     It  never  got  started  as  a  hotel 
but  within  it  was  fashioned  a  theatre  in  v/hich  the  City  of  '-v'ashington's  first 
theatrical  performance  was  staged.     At  this  time  the  entire  federal  Government 
v/as  crowded  into  a  single  25- room  building.     You  probably  know  what  hax>Tened  next 
without  being  told.     The  crowding  became  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel 
was  purchased  to  relieve  the  congestion.     Thereupon  the  Post  Office  De-oartment, 
the  City  Post  Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it. 

Dr.  Thornton  was  then  Commissioner  of  Patents.     As  late  as  1822  he  received 
only  $1,500  a  year,  his  clerk  $1,000,  his  messenger  $250,  and  that  was  his  entire 
staff.    Patents  v;ere  merely  registered  v/ithout  required  proof  of  priority,  but 
the  President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did  not  vp.ss  upon  them  then  as 
had  been  the  caso  in  earlier  days.     Blodgett's  Hotel  narrowly  esca-oed  destructioij 
by  fire  in  I8IU,  when  Washington  was  invaded,  but  Dr.  Thornton's  eloquence  -ore- 
vailed  upon  Col.  Jones,  leader  of  a  British  conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it 
because  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent  Office's  collfjction  on  the  top  flcor» 
The  British  "were    then  retaliating  for  similar  destruction  by  our  forces  in  ' 
Canada.     That  Dr.  Thornton  is  sri.id  to  have  made  his  U-hour  plea  while  attired 
in  his  nightshirt  seems  v/orthy  of  record. 

This  maneuver  enabled  us  lator  to  burn  the  iDlace  down  for  ourselves.  Before 
that  happened  Henry  L.  Ellsv/orth,  son  of  the  distinguished  third  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  himself  a  man  of  notable  monetary,  intellectual,  and  agri- 
cultural attainments,  became  Co.a  lissioner  of  Patents.    On  December  I5,  I8361 
months  after  a  new  patent  law  went  into  of feet  which  brought  order  out  of  chaos, 
Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.     Ineffectual  efforts  of  the  staff  to  save  it  de- 
layed arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.     The  firo  got  beyond  control.  The 
irreplaceable  records  and  r.iodels,   including  those  of  Robert  Pulton's  Clermont, 
went  UT)  in  flames-. 

Conditions  in  Washington  about  this  time  may  be  suraised  from  the  following 
item  in  ?  local  paoor  dated  April  21,  I836:     "Tlie  ill-fated  i.ian  who  ''as  thrown 
down  by  a  hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday,  as  mentioned  in  our 
l©,st,  died  on  Saturday  from  a  sovorc  injury  he  sustained,  his  skull  being  frac- 
tured by  that  infamous  incident,"    Obviously  the  Dcpartm-^nt  of  Agricultum  was 
even  then  trying  to  make  its  way  into  the  Government  on  four  l^^gs  and  disguised 
as  a  pigi 

Comnissionoj^^-'^llsworth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patents  and  sta- 
tistics, and  in/cof lection  and  dissemination  of  xilants  and  seeds  of  economic  valu^ 
For  a  considerable  tine  ho  carried  on  without  specific  authorization  by  the  Con*- 
gross,  simply  because  so  many  farm  rtoonlo  dosir^d  the  services  he  offered.  This 
apparently  aroused  some  Congressional  suspicion,  for  Chairmaji  Plctchor  of  the 
House  Conmitteo  on  Patents  wrote  Ellsworth  in  la  to  1838  asking  what  he  was  up  to 
anyway.     His  reply,   dated  Janua.ry  22,  1839,  v;=is  so  well  made  that  the  Congress 
gave  him  pormission  to  suend  $1,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  the  Patent  Office, 
which  has  always  been  self-supporting,  on  agricultural  natters.     This  sum  wa5 
oxnected  to  last  some  years,  and  it  did,' 
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As  early  as  that  new  vprieties  of  seed  had  helped  the  corn  growers  and  new 
varieties  of  wheat  had  extended  the  area  in  which  that  grain  could  te  grown  in 
this  country.     Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of  such  v/ork  could  easily  improve 
the  national  incooe  by  I5  or  20  million  dollars  annually.    He  also  observed  that 
a  new  era  of  labor-saving  machinery  was  at  hand  for,  thou>-;h  we  are  prone  to  for- 
get it,   technology  was  already  effecting  great  changes  in  Araerican  agriculture 
and  portended  still  more  to  come, 

Ellsworth  finally  argued  that  some  i^ilace  in  Washington  should  be  designated 
as  the  repository,'-  of  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.     It  should  have  facili- 
ties to  get  these  from  the  ports  v/here  the  Havy  often  left  them  to  dry  out  or  rot 
Being  a  good  bureaucrat  ho  naturally  nominated  the  Patent  Office  as  the  place  of 
collection  and  distribution.     In  his  annual  report  for  I8U0  he  announced  the 
expenditure  of  $U51.58  on  the  collection  and  dietributian  of  agricultura.1  seeds 
ajid  statistics,  and  observed  that  3O.OOO  packages  of  seed  had  been  distributed 
during  that  yepr« 

Ellsworth  wrote  exceedingly  interesting  reports.     In  fact  John  Q,uincy  Adams 
once  half  querulously  complained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports  so-abaor'bed  him 
on  one  occasion  as  to  make  him  forget  an  appointment  for  four  hours.  Popular 
interest  in  the  reports  moved  the  Congress  to  print  them  in  edj-tiona  of  25,000, 

Of  course  various  agricultural  societies  already  existed.     I^ey  necessarily 
exerted  pressure  on  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.     The  House  of  Representatives 
established  an  agricultxiral  committee  as  early  as  1S20  and  the  Senate  in  1825- 
In  1828,   the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a  manual,  prepared  at  its  direc- 
tion by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Kush,  on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of 
silk.     In  the  same  year  it  directed  that  Count  Von  Hazzi's  Treatise  on  the 
Rearing  of  Silk-Worms  be  printed  as  a  document. 

In  I83O,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  finance  a 
project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  manufacture  and  refinement  of 
sugar.     The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof.  Benjariin  Silliman  of  Yale, 
The  results  appeared  in  I833.  Congress  itself  initiated  the  first  piece 

of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  it  also  issued  the  first 
agricultural  bulletins. 

Before  Blodgett's  Hotel  burned,  Congress  had  apT)ropriated  :noney  to  build  a 
new  Patent  Office.     Tliis  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Civil 
Service  Co.imission.     The  E  Street  side  of  it  v/as  completed  in  I8U0,  but  Commis- 
sioner Ellsv/orth,  as  he  complained  in  his  annual  report,  was  delayed  in  gaining 
occupancy  becpuse  the  building  had  to  serve  as  tempora.ry  quarters  of  a  nev/  in- 
stitution founded  by  an  Englishm.an  na.:ied  SmithsonJ     Ke  did  get  a  foothold  in  the 
building,  however,  and  by  18UU  had  his  entire  office  there,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  outside.     ^e  then  said  it  would  serve  the  'i^urpose  for  many  years. 
Four  years  later  the  building  was  overcrowded.     An  east  wing  was  added  by  18^2, 
a  west  wing  by  I856,  and  the  G  Street  wing  in  I867, 

.   In  I8U9  the  Department  of  the  Interior  v/as  created  with  Thomas  Ewing  as  its 
first  Secretary.     He  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patent  Office 
building.     Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  had  crowded  everything  else 
out  of  the  ^lace.     The  Patent  Office  formed  part  of  his  new  DenartJ-ient  ?nd  it 
spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  building  now  occupied  by  the  U.  S, 
Tariff  Coi.imission,   the  south  wing  of  which  actually  stands  upon  the  former  site 
of  Blodgett's  Hotel.     It  was  started  in  I839,  completed  in  1866,  and  thereafter 
housed  the  Post  Office  J5epartment  and  the  City  Post  Office. 


Henry  Adana  in  his  Education  of  Henry  Adaii^s ,  wrote  that,  in  I85O,  "The 
white  marhle  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  white  Greek .  temples  in  the  abandoned  eiravel  -pits  of  a  deserted 
Syrian  city.  "    Iliey  still  stand  there  . facing  one  another,  •  though  the  gravel 
pits  are  gone,-  the  "buildings  are  no  longer  eo  white,  ar4  the  city  is  too  far 
from: deserted  to  suit  most  of  its  present  inhabitants. 

Though  soine  Coi^inissioners  of  Patents  y&io  followed  Ellsworth  were  by  no 
means  so  well  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  ex^^erience  as  he  was,  agricultural 
■  scientific  work-'continued  to  grow  in  the  Patent  Office.    About.  18^0  a  "practical; 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  was  hired  to  write  an  annuol  report  on  agricultural 
natters  which  filled  a  fair^sized  book  each  year.     Ultinately-.a.  botanist  and  an 
ehtomolo.Tis t  came  to  be  employed  -nart-time,  while  the  meteoroloeical  re'^orts 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  "Place  in  the  annual  agricultur?d  volume. 
Meanwhile,  as  agriculture  became  commercialized,  food  processing  advanced,  and 
traiisportation  improved,  the  farmer's  problens  became  more . comi^lex, 

Theh  Patent  Off  ice  agricultural  aid  began  to  -nrove  insufficient.  Agitar- 
ti&n  for  better  service  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among  fam 
organizations  and  individuals.     Several  things  were  desired  and  they  tied  to- 
gether, ^  -One  was  a  law  a.uthorizing  equitable  dis tribution  of  public  lands; 
another  \^fas  aid  to  agricultural  education;  a  third  was  a  Federal  Government 
agency  to  serve  farmers.     In  I852  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  was 
formed.     It  was  primarily  .a  pressure  crou:^  or  lobby  to  direct  official  interest 
to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  tir.e.     Many  of  its  . iembers  were  -orominent  and 
the  Society  insisted  that  a  national  Den  art  men  t  of.-Agriculture  be  established, 
When  it  v/as,  the  society  dissolved,   ^  , 

There  was  delay,  of  course.     That  v;as  because  me  ibers  of  Congress  from 
the  South  were  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  Stn.tes.     During  Buchanan's 
Administration,  a  bill  to  endow  the  States  with  r)ublic  land  enough  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  was  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had "any  ri^ht  to  extend  aid  to  the  States  in  this 
way.     But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  ajinual  re-i^ort  for  18bl,  Caleb  B.  Snith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
rather  iDcrfiinctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded  as  part  of  his  Depart.ient.     Lincoln  repeated,  this  suggestion  almost 
verbatim  in  his  :.iessage  to  Congress  of  Decei."iber  2,  I861,     He  sandv/iched  the 
recommendation  in  off-hnndedly  and  casually.     But  Congress  took  actio-n.and,  after 
soi:>e  rather  diffident  debate  as  to  whether  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head- the  new 
De"nartment,   it  voted  an  agency  with  aji  anomalous  bureau  status  su-oerig^sed  by  a 
Commissioner,  not  a  Cabinet  member.     The  act  -founding  the  Deioarti-iept  was  signed 
Ma;,'  15,  I862.  ■  ■  ■■ 

The  Homestead  Act,  which  made  provision  for  the  airoort^ionment  of  freehold 
farms  of  16O  acres  each  from  the  public  domain,  to  all  citizens  who  would  make 
homes  ■  on  then  and  till  them  for  5  years,  followed  ^  days  later.     On  July  2,  1862, 
the  Land-Grant  College  Act  becai"'.e  law,  endowing  the  agricultural  colleges  with 
11,000,000  acres  --  about  the  area  of  Vermont  —  which  the..  States  were  • 
authorized  to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  to:  set  vn  the  schools. 
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It  cannot  te  said  that         DenpTtnent's  founding  resulted  fron  any  deer)  con- 
viction on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did"  anyone  at  that  tine  think  but  or  fornulate  any 
well-planned  r^To^ran  for  the  iDen'n.i't'i.ieht-  to-  folldv,    Lincoln  did  not  think  of  hin- 
self  as  a  farmer  "and  had  little  agrarian  interest,  "but  his  party  was  pledged  to 
aid  agriculture.-"  The  Department's  "beginning  v/as  almost  casual.     Since  the  I'atent 
Office  "by  now  had  "an  agricultxiral  division,  i'tVas  natural  that  the  hej'd  of .  this 
should  hocone  the  first'  ConiaissioneT  of  Agriculture^, '  and  so  he  did.     The  Depart- 
nent  was  organized  in  two  "basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 

The  first  Corjnissioner  was  Isaac  Newton,  a  Pehnsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock. 
He  had  been  lianeger  of  two  nodel-  farns  not  very  far  from' Philadelphia  and  had 
won  himself  quite  a  reputation.-  He- wa,6  also  a  local'  politician  of  some  note. 
He  operated  a  confectionery   and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  v'hicih,  among  ' 
other  things,  he  shir)ped  "butter  to  the  Whitfe'  HouSe.    Just  "before  the  Civil;  War 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  "but  his  wife  refused  to  move  there,  so  he  tried 
to'  manage  it  "by- remote  control  through  a  "brother.     The  Civil  War  and  tialaria 
"bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,  since  Nev/ton  waS  out  of  a  jo"b',  his  friends  sug- 
gested thp.t  he- try  to  get  on  the  Gover'ntien-t' i")ay  roll;  .  ' 

Newton  did  just  that,-   He  moved  to  Washington,* met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  "beca;ne  "both  a' close  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  work  in 
the  Patent  Office.     Naturally  Lincoln  ,nfid.e  him  head  of  the  new  Department  of 
Agriciolture.     Daring  part  of  the  Civil         Newton  was  in  residence  at  the  White 
House  •  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  "by  the  President  and  guard  it  against  r)oisbn- 
ing.    While  there  he  "became  a  friend  pnd  confident  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  xvho  not  only 
shared  with  him  her  Ij^.vish" and  frequent  finr-ncial  trbu"bles  "but  sought  his  aid 
in  paying  department'  store  "bills  she  inr)rudently  ran  up.     This  he  did  either  "by 
settling  them  out  of  his  own  pocket  and  letting  her  -oay  hi-n  "back  in  installments, 
if  they  were  not  too  large,  or  "by  interceding  for  her  with  Lincoln  which  re- 
quired considerable  tact  and  diplo;mcy,  -     '  " 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  Newton  at  this  late  date.    Ha  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  enemies.     Some  extolled  his  l^^arning  and  his  wisdom;  others  in- 
sisted he  was  all  "but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  6ould  not  satis- 
factorily perforii  his  duties.    Farm  journals  in  general  T^aid  little  attention  to 
the  Department  and  newspapers  practically- none,  "but  Newton  was  often  attacked 
in  print  and  speech. 

True,  when  Newton  was  accused  of  v/asting  Grovemment  fvmds,  one  far^^i  edi- 
tor vigorously  denied  this  and  then  went  ofi  to  say  that  even  if  the  charge  were 
true  he  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough    that  "great  ou"b lie 
crib  at  Washington"  to  waste  a  pittance.    He  continued:     "I  care  no  J;,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  money  in  distributing  dead  rats  and 
Canadian  Thistles," 

Ho v/ever,- '"Lincoln  stelidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  friend 
Newton,  though  Newton  actually  was  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson 
for  incompetence  —  his  successor  was  nominnted  but  not  confirmed  —  but  was 
sav-ed  in  ptirt  by  'an  unhappy  accident.     As  he  sat'  in  his  office  one  warm  summer 
day  in  1866  he  heard  an  approaching  thtinderstonn.'    He  remembered  certain  wheat 
samples  that  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the  D6pa-rtment's  ;experiment  grovinds 
over  on  the  site  of  the  Department's  present  buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk 
hat  and  rushed  over  two  miles  to  supervise  the  saving    of  these  samples,^  He 
stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and  oversaw  the  job.     The  Washington 
July  sun  did  the  rest.     Newton  suffered  sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered 
almost  a  year,  he  was  largely  incapacitated  thereafter. 


Newton's  primary  aim  was  to  make  tv/o  blades  of  grass  grow  vrhere  one  grew 
"before  —  a  phrase  he  adopted  from  Dean  Swift's  King  of  the  Brobdingnags.  He 
appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a  statistician.    He  sought 
to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding  the  Department,  and  that  law 
was  as  broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors.    He  sought  to  collect,  arrange,  and /nub- 
lish  valuable  agricultural  information;  to  collect  and  introduce  valuable  seeds, 
plants,  and  animals;  to  promote  chemistry^  botany,  and  entomology;  and  to  es- 
tablish a  Library  and  a  Muse\im» 

Newton'  wrote  his  reports  in  a  flowing  somewhat  pedantic  style  with  a  wealth 
of  classical  allusions.     The  propagating  garden  v/as  established  and  the  UO-acre 
tract  between  12th  and  lUth  Streets,  S.  W. ^  B,  St.,  and  the  Canal,  called  He- 
servation  N«.  2,  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  which  long  kept  cattle  on 
it,  and  turned  to  use  as  an  exoeriment  farm.     By  1866  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  on  it  a  building  of  its  own^  the  old  Red  Brick  Building,  torn  down 
in  1930,  you  will  hear  oldsters  talk  about.    It  cost  $lUo,U20,  including  furni- 
ture and  equipment.     Tne  Department  had  less  than  50  employees  in  January  of  that 
year.     The  building  did  not  get  its  first  telephone  until  18JSI 

The  work  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  few  but  the  gentle- 
man farmers.    Most  of  Newton's  immediate  successors  wero  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.     The  Department 
also  had  very  limited  funds,  and  these  v/ent  largely  for  free  seed  distribution. 
Then  Norman  J.  Colman  became  Coiraniss ioner  of  Agriculture  in  -April  I885. 

By  that  time  there  was  v/idespread  agitation  both  fcr  founding  agricultural 
experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  and  their  sup"Oort  by  federal  aid, 
and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  DeiDartnent  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank.  Col- 
nan  actively  supported  both  movements..     In  1887  the  experiment  station  law  was 
passed  and,  in  I889,  Cei-an  becane  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  I3  to  lisrch  6,  when  Jeremiah  M.  Busk  v;as  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison. 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  to  gain  status  and  significance.  It 
also  began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in  service.    Because  of 
increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  far,ners  found  it  more 
and  more  necessary  to  have  in  Washington  a  strong,  reliable  Department  tc  serve 
then. 

In  18Sk  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  founded  in  response  to  a  siDecial 
Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  a.id  in  the  eradication  of  ani- 
mal diseases.     Its  creation  marked  the  beginning  of  modern  research  in  the  De- 
partment.    In  1888  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  came  into  existence  to 
undertake  the  work  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  with  the  K?tch 
Experiment  Station  Act.     In  I89O  the  Weather  Bureau  v;as  transferred  to  the 
Department  from  the  War  Department  where  it  had  existed  in  the.  Army  Signal 
Coips  since  its  creation  in  ISJO, 

In  ferch  I897  James  (Tama  Jim)  Wilson  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
served  until  March  I913.     ^is  adr.iinistrption  was  outstanding  for  the  development 
of  research  in  the  natural  sciences  and  increase  in  the  nunber  of  scientists 
employed  by  the  Department.    He  indeed  enabled  the  Department  to  carry  out  New- 
ton's dictum  about  two  blades  of  grpss  growing  where  one  grev/  before* 


In  1901  Wilson  forned  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plant  Industry,  forestry,  and 
Chemistry,  and  in  I90U  the  ..Bureau  of  Sntopology.  .  The  Office  .of  Public  Roads  was 
created  in  1905.-    In  1906  cane  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  which  arose,  out 
of  work  in-;econoaic  omithtlogy  and  matunalogy  which  ."began  i-n-  the  ..Division  .tf 
Entonology.     The  East  and  West  Wings  of  the  present  Adninistration  Building  were 
also  erected  while  Wilson  was.  Secretary.  .  . 

Work  in  many  other  lines  was  undertaken,  anong  then  agricultural  engineer- 
ing, dairying,  irrigation,  drainage,  marketing,  extension  work,  and  agricultural 
economics  rnd  statisMcs,    The  growth  of  the  Department  during  Secretary  Wilson's 
administration  was  .renarkahle.    Whereas  there  v/ere  only  ahout  2,000  employees  in 
I897,  of  whom  ovt^r  UOO  were  women,  the  Department  had  2, 51^+^. employees  .in  Washing- 
ton alone  ^and  10,190  in  the  field  hy  the  end  of  Secretary  Wilson's  term.  A 
reginent  •tliaii  of  those  .new  hired  hands .  consisted  of  scientists  working  in  aiX 
fields  to  aid  agriculture. 

By  1910  the  pr^hlen  of  distributing  our  enhanced,  agricultural  ■Production  was 
already  attaining  importance.     In  a  sense  it. nay  he  5,aid  the '  scientists  succeeded 
too  well.     They  enabled  farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit 
conditions  bccai.ie  increasingly  unbalanced.     New  varieties  of  plants  and  animals, 
new  methods  of  protecting  them  from  insects  and  disease,  new  techniq.ues  ©f  cul- 
tivation and  soil  enrichment  flowed  from  the  Departjment ' s  laboratories. 

Various  regulatory  laws  .began  to  be  passed  and. turned  over  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  enforcement,  the  meat  inspection,  the  animal  quarantine,  and  the  food 
and  drugs  acts  being  exai.ples.     When  the  national  forests  wero  turned  over  to 
it -in  1905t  the  Department  also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  wide  scope. 
Step  by  st^p  the  will  of  th§  people  as  transmitted  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  made  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential  institutior 

The  tern  of. 'David  .F.  Houston  who  follov/ed  Wilson  was  chiefly .  remarkable  for 
overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department.     It  is  quite  true 
that  various  ■  studies  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  norket.ing,  credit,  and  eco- 
nomics generally  had  been  undertaken  before  Houston's  tern,  but  he  recognized 
their  inportpnce  and  so  reorganized  the  DoiDrrtment  tha.t  tkey  could  function 
effectively.     He  promoted  its  «.-eT4ai^fi6nt??l  Undricatio^i^j)'  (^s't^iJlSshlngJ*^f)'^:^ 
Jit-oifeWWie  staff  offices.  . 

The  Federal  Highway,  Farm  Loan,  Grain  Standards,  Cotton  Future^,  Warehouse, 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  Packers  and  Stockyards,  and  C«nmodity  Exchange  Acts  were 
all  passed  during  or  soon  after  Houston's  .term  of  of fice.  .  -The  original  home-dera- 
onstration  farm  project,  started  by^ Seaman  A.  -^Cnapp  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, flowered  into  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  I91U, 
The  Bureau  of.  Agricultural  Econamics  had  its  beginnings,  though  it  did  not  assume 
somewhat  its  present  form  until  I923, 

Houston  reorganized  the  Department.     He  set  up  a. States  Relations  Service, 
among  other  things,  into  which  went  extension  work,  the  work  «n  human  nutrition 
and  home  economics,  and  that  with  the  experiment  stations..    In  I923  this  Service 
was  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the  Extension  Service,  and 
the  Bureau,  of  Hone  Economics  emerged. as  indcToendent  units.     It  might  be  said  here 
that  the  Burea,u  of  Dairy  Industry  was  established  in  I92    largely  in  response  to 
outside  demands,  it  v/as  called  Bureau  of  Dairyin£r  until  1026. 
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Returninff  to  Houston  —  his  reports  nerit  careful  study.     He  w.-js  p,  sort 
of  one-naji  New  Deal  in  agriculture  all  "by  hiaself.    Many  of  the  ideas  he 
propa-sed  were  in-olenented  only  years  later.     Epd  not  the  first  world  war 
intervened  to  deflect  hin  froi.i  the  nore  orderly  -orocesses  of  -oeace-it  seens 
aiD-narent  he  would  have  acted  to  tirevent  the  growth  of  djsru-otive  forces  which 
developed  sonething  like  two  decades  later. 

This  was  a  dynamic  period  in  the  history  of  the  DeT)art::ient.     It  carried 
"over  into  the  terns  of  Houston's  ia/.icdiate  successors       Edwin  T.  Meredith, 
Henry  C.  Wallace,  father  of  the  forner  Vice  President,  and  Howard  M.  Gore. 
The  teras  of  Williar.T  M,  Jardine  and  Arthur  M.  Hyde,  which  lasted  from  lApvch  S, 
1925,  until  Henry  A.  Wallace  becaiie  Secretary  on  March  U,  1933,  ^-^^y  regarded 
as  a  period  of  consolidation  and  departnental  \inifi cation. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Departnont  was  welded  into  a  unit 
"by  various  organizational  changes.     At  the  sa.ie  tine  the  des-oerate  postwar 
situation  of  the  Anerican  faraer  v/as  seen  clearly,  analyzed  wisely,  and  "ore"- 
crihed  for  in  ter.is  that  were  not  to  he  carried  out  until  1.533  and'. aft o-ir::.)>r Study 
of  the  annual  reports  of  Jardine  and  Hyde  will  enlighten  the  reader  ahout  the 
uany  second  diagnoses  nade  and  treatnents  suggested  for  the  great  fani  depression, 
which  hei^an  soon  after  our  unhoalthful  agricultural  exDansion  during  the  first 
world  war,  ajid  ca  le  to  a  cliaajc  around  193O-32.     'They  clf^arly  stated  what  should 
"be  done  "but  v/ere  unable  to  do  it  until  public  opinion  was  reformulated  and 
crystallized. 

The  adjiinistration  of  Henry  A.  Wallace  brings  us  to  !iodern  tines.     It  was 
characterized  prinarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.     Originally  in- 
fomation  in  the  field  oT- agriculture  was  collected  and  kept  on  tap  for  the 
asking.     Those  who  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.     Tne  upper  class  of  nore 
intelligent  fari.iers  profited  by  it.     The  next  step  was  taKen  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Secretary  Rusk  who  appreciated  the  urgent  necessity  for  publishing 
the  inforration  in  popular,  usable  forn,  and  v/ho  first  issued  press  releases 
and  farmers'  bulletins. 

This  gave  farmers  knowledge  about  hov/  to  produce  larger  cro;^s  v/ith  less 
labor  and  nore  certainty.     That,   in  turn,  induced  nore  of  theii  to  go  further 
into  corinercial  agriculture  than  ev^r  before  and  thus  to  becone  deioendent  upon 
transportation,  labor,  narkat,  credit,  land-value,  and  equip. lent  factors  not 
wholly  within  their  control.    Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  was  to  in- 
stitute denonstration  farns  and  to  taJce  knowledge  about  agriculturpj  inatters  t» 
the  far.nnr's  hone  using  the  Extension  Service, 

At  the  sane  tine  nrrketing  and  credit  studi<^s  led  to  legislative  acts 
which  inproved  fam  narkets  and  credit  facilities.     The  first  world  wa.r  cranned 
a  generation  of  progress  into  a  few  years,  resulted  in  o"oening  land  to  culti- 
vation which  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or  •!:(asture,  -oroduced  a  trenen- 
dous  infle.tion  in  farn  prices  and  land  values,  and  led  to  an  inevitable 
deflation  which  bankrupted  far.iers  and  left  then  producing  food  a,nd  fiber  for 
the  r.=!St  of  us  at  a  disco'ont.     The  a.ction  agencies  tried  to  nake  it  financially 
possible  for  f amors  to  take  adva.nt?)^:,-e  of  the  nos t  up-tb-date  agricultural 
knowledge  in  order  to  rehabilitate  the;isclves  while  -nroducing  abundance  for 
effective  consui.ier  denand. 
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sA  "brave  effort  was  pade  on  nany  fronts  to  right  farner  wron.^s  after  1933 
insofar  as  .Go.yern;;ient  agencies  in  Washington  cc-ild'do  the'  jo'b  ''"ithin  the  frane 
of  reference  set  up  hy.  puhliC  opinion  and'  legislative  enactweht.     ^6  such  pro- 
cedure can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country,  for  we  proceed  by  democratic  processe?^ 
What  our  Govemnent  actually  does  in  any  given,  case  is  always  the- resultant  of 
Liany  conflicting  forces.     J^he  conflicts  must  b6  resolved  aS  txest  possible  and  wo 
then  proceed  to  do  what  we  can.     We  cannot  evolve  a  perfect  syste«  in  'Aashington 
and.  inflict  it  on  the  .country,  nor  would  ^ny  such  systen  be  pf^rfect  anyv/ay. 
Certainly  such  imposition  of  policy  fron  Washrihgtpn  v;ould  be' -undcnocratiCe 

Before  .v/.e  could  solve  our  farm  problen  or  give  fanners  parity/  prices,  i.e., 
prices  enf>bling  then  to -get  as  much  manuifactured  goods  for' their  farn  connodities 
as  they  did  in  stated  pre-f irst-world-war  years,  a  seccnd  world  war  descended  on 
us.     Claude  R.  Wickard  became  Secretary  Ser)tenber  5t  19^«'  Nationr^l  Defense 

Program  got  under  way.     The  Secretary  quickly  spw  its  significance  In  raising 
cqnsujaer  income  and  iranedia.tely  began  to  preach  greater  hog  r)roduction  and  more 
marketing  of  beef  in  19^1.  , 

Early'in  that  year  the  British  suddenly  called  upa>n  us  for  sufficient  con- 
centrated protein  foods  to  supply  one-fourth  of  their  population.     If  they  did 
not  get  this  .food  they^faced  malnutrition,  lowered  idorale,  and  disaster.  The 
Lend-Lease  Act  was  -oassed.     The  Pood  Tor  Freedom  ■'tirogra:^  rsromntly  got  under  way. 
Our  fam  plant,  underwent  inventory  and  -oroduction  goals  were  set-un,'  marks-  at 
which  farmers  were  asked  to.shoet  in  order  to  produce  what  we  ourselves  and  our 
•notentipl  allies  needed.  "  . 

War  followed  in  December  19^1 »  the  .roals  v/ere  reassayed  and  reannounced, 
with  marked  emphasis  on  oil  crct^s  and  other  wartime  needs,  in  January  19^2, 
Those  goals  vfere  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goals  set  un  in  19^"'2  were  achieved  in  19^3»  even  this  curtailed  a  revolution  in 
farm  -nroduction  Patterns  and  methods.     3fe  shall  not  dwell  on  these  matters  as 
they  are  all  of  recent  occurence ^ 

But  we  must  consider  Depart/ientai  reorganization  in  recent  years.  During 
the  ryeriod  immediately'  following  1933  najiy  hew  agencies  were  created.  Some, 
like  the  Agricultural.  Adjustmeht  Agency  were  immediately' part  of  the-  De-!-»artment, 
Others,  like  Coi.Modity..  Credit  Corporption, '  Farn  Credit  Administration,  Fam 
■Sec-urity  Administration,  Hural  Electrification  Administration,  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  began  life  elsewhere  aiid  came  into  the  De'-)art;nent  later.  Als« 
between  193^  ?^-nd  I9U0  four  agencies  v;hich  had  long  been  T)art  of  the  Department 
were  transferred  elsewhere:     The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Bielogicnl  Survey,  and  the  Weath«r  Bureau,  ' 

On  December  I3,  19^1,  there  v/as  announced  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Department  to  streamline  it  for  the  v/ar,  effort.     This  reorganization  was  vali- 
dated by  Executive  Order  February  23,  19^-2.  •; 

It  was  at  that  tine  that  seven  16ng-"<?!Stabl*i6hed  scientific  bureaus  were 
consolidated  into  the  Agricultural  Research  Adninis trat ion,-    The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Federal  Crov  Insurance 
Corporation^"  and  the  Sugar  Division -v/ent  into  th,e  Agricultural  Conservation  and 
Adjustment -Administration,  while  the  activities  of  the  Surolus  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration,' the  Co  modi  ty  Exchange  Administration,  most,  of  the  Agricultural 
jyla-rketing  Service,  and  the  Consumers'  Couneol. Division  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Agency  were  combined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing:  ^dninistratipn. 
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The  Commodity  Credit  Cor'^orat j.on,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,   the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, ajid  the  staff  agencies  remained  unaffected  by  this  reorganization. 
In  June  19^2,   the  Foods  Eequirements  Committee  and  the  Combined  Food  Board  were 
set  up,  the  latter  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  United  States  repre- 
sentative^ 

The  Executive  Order  of  December  5.  19^2,  which  delegated  to  the  Secretary- 
of  Agriculture  res-oonsibility  for  our  national  wartime  food  program,  made  ne- 
cessary a,  further  departmental  reorganization.     So,  on  December  10,  the  Food 
Production  Adrainistration  and  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  were  esta- 
blished.    At  this  time  there  was  also  a  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Department 
from  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civiliaji  Su-oply.  This 
transfer  rounded  out  the  two  new  big  Administrations;     The  status  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration,   the  Commodity  Credit  Comoration,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  remained  unchanged.  Again 
the  staff  agencies  were  not  involved. 

The  following  departinRntal  agencies  were  consolidated  into  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Adi.iinistration:     The  Agricultural  Conservation  ajid  Adjustr.ipnt  Admin- 
istration (excerjt  the  Sugar  Agency),  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Farm 
Security  Administra.tion,  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
concerned  -orimarily  with  planning  current  production,  that  part  of  the  Office 
for  Agricultural  War  Rela^tions  concerned  primarily  with  food  r)roduction,  and 
the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination. 


;    Consolidated  into  the  Food  Distribution  Administr.-^tion  were:     The  Agri- 
cultural Marketin^^:  Administration,    the  Sugar  Agency,   certain  of  the  regulatory 
activities  of  the  3ureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  War  Relations  concerned  primarily  v/ith  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  f oreshadov/ed  the  end  of  the  last-named  Office  which  ha;d  been  created 
in  response  to  a"  letter  from  the  President  dated  May  5»  19^1»  was  originally 

named  the  Office  of  Agricultural  Defense  Relations.     The  Nutrition  Division  of 
the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  Welfare  Services  was  transferred  to  the  Food 
Distribution  Adi.iinis tration  by  Executive  Order,  effective  Ma.rch  2U,  19^3» 

So  far  the  tie-in. between  the  new  and  the  old  line  agencies  was  largely 
through  coiimittees  and  by  direct  contact  throurh  the  Secretary.     The  next  step 
thereafter  was  the  establishment  of  the  War  Food  Administration  pursuajit  to  th 
Executive  Order  of  March  26  which  was  modified,  clarified,  and  a'iended  by  an 
additional  order  issued  April  19.     Chester  C.  Davis  became  War  Food  Adiiinis- 
trator  Harch  29,  I9U3. 

At  this  time  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
Ad..unistration  (exce;'-)t  the  Farsi  Credit  Adrunis tration,  which  again  became  a 
line  agency  of  the  Dcnart:.ient) ,   the  Food  Distribution  Administration,   the  Com- 
modity Credit  ConDoration,   and  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Denart.ient  of  Agri- 
culture into  what  was  first  -called  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution  Adminis- 
tration, but  was  renamed  the  War  Food  Adninis  trr  tion  •A;^:)ril  I9.     In  this  combi- 
nation the  leiEral  status  of  the  Extension  Service  and  its  cooperative  work  with 
the  States,   re.-iiaincd  unaffected.     However,   it  could  hardly  be  regarded  now  as 
the  staff  agency  it  had  bt;en  hitherto. 
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This  was  essentially  a  wartime  emergency  measure  "by  which  the  line  agencies 
of  the  DeDartment  of  Agriculttire  were'  groupe:d  into  two  adninis trative  units,  each 
headed  by  an  official  appointed  by  and  direc'tly  responsible  to  -'the  Pre s id-en t-,- the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  "Eoodu  Administrator.     The  'former  remained  in 
charge  of  the  Agricultural  Rese-arch 'Adininistration,   the  Farm  Credit- Adininistra^i  - 
tion,  the  Sural  Elec-trif icatiori'  AdininistYation,  and  the  Forest  Service.  ,  The, 
latter  headed  the  War  Pood  Adrainiatmtion.    Marvin  Jones  ■becane  War  Food  Adminis- 
trator upon  Mr,  Davis'  resignation,  June  28,  19^3* 

The  Department's  staff  agencies  served  "both  the  Administration  and  the  De- 
"partnent  as  called  upon,  -the  saide  identical  agencies  servicing  both.     Hi'ese  units 
then  werej    The  Bureau  of  "A^r'i  Cultural  Ecorioaic's,  the  Of  fide  of  Budget,  and  Fi- 
nance, the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations^  the  Office  of  Information, 
Library,  the  Office  of 'Personnel,  the -Off ice  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office  of 
Plant  and  Operations.     The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  was  >ab  oil  she'd  ■J.anuary 
1,  I9UU,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

The  . immediate  staff  of  the  V/ar  Food  Administration  remained  small.  ..  An  . 
Office  of  Labor  was  established  June  23,  19^3,  which -took  over  entire  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  all  farm  labor,  wage-stalbilization,  and  mamoover 
prograras.  .  An  Office  of  Materials  a'ljd^Eacilities  was  set  up  to  direct.  suTDplyi 
activities  in  this  field,  on  May  10, /^-^  Office  "of  Transportation  to  coordinate 
the  transportation  work  of  the  various  agencies  in  WA  was  set  up  on  May  17  P^nd, 
on  Decenher  1,  it  becai.ie  a  staff  agency.    An  Office  of  V/ar  Board  Services,  a 
liaison  office  for  the  boards, -was  created  on  August  2^,  19^3 was  discon- 
tinued December  3O,  19^3.     The  Hational  War  Board  was  created  Septenh.er  l,  its 
Chairman  thereafter  35erforning  the  functions  of  the  former  Office  of  War  Board 
Services.  ,  ■ 

Execute. ve*  Order  933^ 'Vps  a.nehded  OctoliGr  29  and  the  Conbined  .^Food  Board 
was  reconstituted  with  the  War  Food  Adj.iinis'trator  as"  United- States  representa.- 
tive,  a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  neutral  chairiJen.    At  the  sai.ie  time  "both  the  Food  Advisory  Committee 
and  the  Inter-Agency  Allocations  Com;.iittee  were  ab«lished-.     Their,  functions 
were  combined  and  transferred  'to  a  newly  created.  Food  Bequireuents  and  Al- 
locations Committee  of  the  War  Food  Administration,.       '  ■ 

On  January  21, '19^^,  the  Food  Distribution  Ad.ministration  .■Siid  the  Food  Pro- 
duction Administration  were  renamed  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  thje  Office 
of  Production,  resnectively.     An  Office  of  Price  was  also  esta.'blished  to  su5:)er- 
vise  functions  relating  to  the  approval  of  maxiaum ti rices  Tof,  and  the  price- 
support  program  for,  agricultural  commodities.  .  At.  this  time  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  the  Farm  Security  Adminis tria tion,  .  and  •  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  "became  indeitiendent  agencies  'in  the"  War  Food  Administration, 

Adni'his trator' s  Menorandun  27,  Revision  !,•  Decenber  I3,  19^^,  as  amended 
January  5»  19^f  ushered'  in  a  major  reorganiza^t ion  of  the  War  Food  Administra- 
tion.    The  Office  of  Distri"kution  and  the  Office  of  Production  were  abolished. 
Most  of  the  remaining  work  of  the  latter  went  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  a  little  to  Soil  Conservation  Service.     The  Federal  CroT)  Insurance 
Corporation,  which  had  reT)orted  adijiinistratively  to  the  Director  of  Production, 
■became  an  independent  -nrogram  agency  of  WFA. 
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In  a  sense  the  Office  of  Distri"bution  was  torn  functionally  in  twain. 
To  an  Office  of  Marketin^^  Services  went  the  ordinary  peacetime  activities 
of  the  former  Office  of  Distri^bution,   those  concerned  with  regulatory,  in- 
spection, and  service  statutes,  compliance  activities,  civilian  food  require- 
ments, as  well  as  maximum  price  and  rationing  regulations,  and  mch  work 
concerned  with  War  Food  Order  Programs. 

An  Office  of  Surjply  was  created  to  handle  natters  relating  to  require- 
ments and  allocations  control,  prograi.i  liaison,  procurement  end  i)rice  support, 
shipping  and  storage,  plant  facilities  and  financing,   the  requisitioning  of 
food  and  acquisition  of  property,  the  administration  of  the  War  Food  Orders, 
and  sulDsidy  operations.     An  Office  of  Basic  Coi-modi ties  was  created  which  took 
over  the  functions  of  the  Cotton,  Grain,  General  Crops,  Hemp,  Oilseeds,  and 
Sugar  Divisions  of  the  ConiLiodi ty  Credit  Corporation, 

But,  by  the  aj.iendnent  of  January  5»  mentioned  above,  the  last  two  men- 
tioned offices  "became  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  each  being 
administered  by  a  vice  president  thereof.    Under  the  vice  -:)resident  in  charge 
of  activities  at  first  assigned  the  Director  of  Sup-ply  was  also  T)laced  the  . 
school  lunch  and  direct  distribution  prograns  originally  placed  in  the  Office 
of  Marketing  Services.     All  these  changes  becai-ie  effective  January  1,  19^5* 

The  following  agencies  re-.iained  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture:    Agricultural  Research  Administration,  Porest  Service,  Sural  Electri- 
fication Administration,  and  Farm  Credit  Admin-is tration. 

The  War  Pood  Administration  then  hpd  the  following  staff  agencies: 
Office  of  Investigatory  Services,  Office  of  Price,  Office  of  Surplus  Pro- 
perty and  Reconversion,  Office  of  Requirc;.iGnts  and  Allocations,  Office  of 
Transportation,  Office  of  Water  Utilization,  Office  of  Homo  Food  Supply, 
and  the  National  War  Board. 

The  following  units  then  functioned  as  indep^^ndent  "Drogram  agencies 
within  the  War  Jcod  Administration:     Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  Extension  Service,  Farm  Security  Administraticn, 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  Office  of  Labor,  Office  of  Marketing 
Services,  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities,   and  Soil  Conservation 
Service,- 

The  Departi.ient  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Administration  were 
closely  integrated  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  also  First  Assist'ant  War  Food  Administrator,  but  by  the  authority 
the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  had  to  exercise  ajiy  ajid  all  powers  vested 
in  the  other,  by  statute  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  that  wa.s  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  perform  their  res-oective  duties  and  functions.  Mutual.' 
services  by  the  staff  offices  and  the  constitution  and  functions  of  various 
committees  acted  as  further  tie-ins  and  lines  of  coordination* 
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This  situation  was  neither  unique  nor  unprecedented.     When  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  was  created  with,  bureau  status  in  18gU,  it  was  placed  in  a  De- 
partment which  had"  hut  "bureau^^tatub'  itWlf.    ^^hat  came -out /alL'cighli. ^  -  T^^ 
head  of  "the  Weather  Bureau,  which .  cajpe  to ''the  D^partraent  vih-  1^90 v 
Presidential  appointee.    When  , the  U.'       'Fo'od  M-ministfation  wasr  created  durj-Ag- 
World  War  I,  sone  v^ondered  just  what.thts  portended  f<jr  the  Department's- future 
and' the  same -kind  of  thoughts  arose 'when  tlie  Farm  Board  wass  set  up  .  in  1929o, 
Again,  there  w^re  those  -who  feared  the^Agricult\irai  Adjustnent  AdTn^mistration 
and  o'ther  "^actioil"  agencies  raight /swallow- the ■  Dep&rtnent -wholev  .'\ None  of -these 
things  actually  happened.    The  DeTDartnient  survived. 

But 'it  was  not  unexpected -when  Executive  Order  3511,  dated  June  19^5. 
terminated  the  War  Pood  Administration,  at'  the  request  of  the  War  Pood  Adminis- 
trator, ^^nd  "tr.pnsf  erred  "vTA  and  the  Off  ice  6f  the  Adminis  tratoi*  to'  the -Secretary 
of .  ,^ri culture/    Clinton  P.  Anderson  became  Secretary  Jiily  '  l,  19'-^5«-  Orders, 
rules,  dire'ctives,  and  i*egulations  of  WPA  remained  in  full  forc.e  *unt il' i^odif ied 
qr  revoked  by  the- Secretary,    Secretary's  Memorandvm  1106,  July  3.,  19^5.  tpo^ 
note  of  the  provisions  of  the  above  Executive  Order,  effected  the  required  trans- 
fers, and  named  the  new  assistants  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  and'  the  Com- 
mittee on  Orfranization,  which  planned  necessary  organizati'^n^^l  changes  in  the 
Department's  structure. . after  mature  consideration. 

On  August  18;.  .19,1+5,  the  Secretary'  announced  creation  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Adni hist r?tt ion  which  reDresehted  a  consolidation  of  the  Office  of  Basic 
Commodities,  the  Office  of  Su;iTOly,  the  Office  .of  the  President  of  the  -Coiinodity 
Credit  Corporation,  the  Offices  of .  the' i-ianager  and  the  Secretary  of  "the  Federal 
Crop  Instirance  Corporation,  the..Office  of  Marketing  Services,   the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  the  Office  of  Jlequirei ients  and  Allocations^  the  Office  of 
Price,  the  Office  of  Transportation,  the  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities, 
the  Office  of  Labor,  .the  Office  .of  Ho;.ie  Pood  SuD-oly,  the  Office  of  InVes tigntory 
Services,  and  the"  Federal  -Surplus  CQLunddities  Corporation  v/hich  was  then  in  pro- 
cess of  liquidation.     The  new  .agency  was"  organized  on.  a  commodity  basis.  Sub- 
servient internal  reorganizations  contriMted  to  the  smoother  functioning  of  PMA^ 

The  agency's',  activities  new  concerned.-  or  comprised  Production,  Marketing, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  Ad- 
r.iiriistrative.  Management  required.    . Production  included,  agri caaltural  conservation 
pnd  acijtfs tmeht  p rogj?aJis ,. ,  f am  marketing  quotas,  farm  labor' ^UPrriy, 'and  "other 
prograrns  dealihg  with  fai'mers  .through  State,  and  county  coraiattjfccie'aii •  marketing 
activities  include  research,  inspection,  service,  distribution,  and . regulatory 
prograins  related  thereto.     Agricultural  Conservation  Progr-aft,  Labor,  Food  .Dis- 
tribution Program,  Marketing  Facilities,  Price  Support  and  Foreign  Supply, 
Fiscal, 'and  Shipping  aftd- Storage  3  ranches  "we  re  established^  ■ 

.These,  with  the  coamodity  branches,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Administrative  Mans^emen't',  and- -certain  staff 
agencies- now  comprised  Pi^A,     The  following  were  ;abolished:     Special  Comraadi ties 
Branch,  "Materials  and  Equipment  Branch,  'Office  of  Requirements  and  Alloc^ations, 
Office  of  Foreign  Programs  Coordination,  and  Office  of  r'rice.     The  Comr.iodity 
E;3cchange  Authority  became- an  independent  agency  by  provlsi-on -of  Secretary's 
Memorandum  issued  January  21,  l^^J,     Th"e  Federal,  GroTT^  Insurance  Coip-oration 
became  a  separate  organizational  entity  July  1,  19^7'     A' Marketing.. Res earph 
Branch  was  created  in  PMA  August  8,  I9U7, 
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Memorandum  1139,  December  12,  19^15,  reorganized  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  as  the  Department's  principal  agency  for  the  collection  and  dissirai- 
nation  of  agricultural  statistics,   the  performance  of  economic  research,  and 
dissemination  of  the  results  thereof.     At  this  time  responsibility  for  leader- 
ship in  general  agricultural  program  planning  was  transferred  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary.     A  Situation  and  Outlook  Board  was  established  in  BAE  and, 
under  Memorandum  llUo,  also  issued  December  12,  19^5,  a  Policy  and  Program 
Committee  v;as  created  for  continual  review  of  the  Department's  policies  and 
programs. 

On  August  lU,  19^6,   tv;o  important  laws  relating  to  the  Department's 
activities  were  signed  by  the  President.    One  of  these  was  the  Research  and 
Marketing  Act,   to  provide  for  f\irther  research  into  basic  laws  and  principles 
relating  to  agriculture,   to  improve  and  facilitate  the  marketing  and  distri- 
bution of  agricultural  products,  and  to  give  agriculture  parity  with  industry 
in  the  field  of  research.     An  Administrator,  Research  and  l''Iarketing  Act,  was 
designated  by  Secretarj/-' s  Memorandum  1199,  J^^ly  l^i  19^7.    He  heads  a  small 
staff  agency.  • 

The  other  law  was  the  Parmers  Home  Administration  Act  of  19^6,  which 
repealed  the  act  authorizing  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  make  emergency 
crop-p reduction,  feed,  seed,  and  harvesting  loans  and  abolished  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  as  such,  but  established  a  Farmers  Home  Administration 
to'  carry  on  the  above-mentioned  FCA  responsibilities,   to  perform  many  of  the 
services  formerly  performed  by  FSA,   to  provide  a  program  of  insured  farm 
mortgages  for  rural  peo"ole,  and  to  assume  certain  other  specified  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  Department  played  a  major  role  in  the  Famine  Emergency  Campaign, 
launched  by  the  President  in  February  19^6,  a.s  well  as  in  the  Food  and  Feed 
Conservation  Program  launched  the  following  year.     A  staff  Office  for  Food  and 
Feed  Conservation  i-^as  established  by  Secretary's  Memorandum  120U,  January  27, 
19^8.     It  ceased  to  exist  June  30,  19^8.     A  domestic  all-out  effort  for  maxi- 
mum farm  product i»n  continued.    Activities  under  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act  rapidly  increased,  and  the  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  Mexico 
engaged  cons*vderaTile  Departmental  activity  and  attention.     The  Farm  Labor 
Camps  vmderwent  liquida.tion  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
July  31»  19^7»     Ti^s  Farm  Grain  Savin,?  Campaign  was  officially  announced 
October  3>  following,  and  was  vigorously  pursued  thereafter. 

Secretary  Anderson  resigned  to  run  for  the  Senate,  HpQr  10,  19^8,  and 
Charles  F.  Brannan  became  Secretary  on  June  2  follov;ing, 

Tlie  Com..iodity  Credit  Corporrtion  v;as  reorganized  and  its  directors  aJid 
executive  staff  appointed  in  line  with  legislation  approved  June  29,  19^8, 
which  gave  it  a  new  Federal  charter  and  status  as  a,  permanent  agency, 

A  Chief  Lia.ison  Officer  on  European  Recovery  was  designated  by  Secretary's 

Memorandum  1211,  March  25.,  I9US.     Tlic  Remount.  Service  of  the  Department  of  the 

Ariny  was  transferred  to  the  Departuent  of  Agriculture  Jul;/  1,  19^8,  by  Act  of 
Congress, 
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The  year  19^9  was  one  of  importance  for  several  reasons.     The  compre- 
hensive Brannan  ?arm  Program  was  announced.    The  Housing  Act  of  IQ'^O  was 
signed  hy  the  President  July  I5,  Title  V    of  which  gave  to  the  Department 
heavy  responsihilities  in  the  field  of  farm  housing.    Assignment  of  func- 
tions and  delegation  of  authorities  to  the  various  agencies  under  this  act 
was  made  August  10.     The  administration  of  the  Research  and  Iierketing  Act 
of  I9U6  was  assigned  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration, effective  July  30,  19^9.  full  reassignment  of  responsibilities 
being  assigned  August  10,    On  this  same  date  the  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating the  Department's  nutrition  services  vas  transferred  from  the 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration  to  the  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration.   On  August  25,  19^9    tiie  President  approved  an  amendment  to 
the  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  Act  which  orovided  for  expansion  of  crop  in- 
surance programs.     The  act  providing  for  cotton  controls,  with  certain 
provisions  relating  to  wheat  and  peanuts,  was  approved  Aueust  29,  19^9o 

As  of  January  1,  19^9  the  Department  of  Agriculture  consisted  of  the 
following  research  and  program  agencies:    Agricultural  Research  ■'Adminis- 
tration, Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  Ex- 
tension Service,  Earm  Credit  Administration,  Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Federal  Crop  Insxirance  Corporation,  Eorest  Service,  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  and  Soil  Con- 
servation Service.     These  were  served  by  the  following  staff  units:  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance,  Office  of  foreign 
Agricultural  Relations,  Office  of  Hearing  Examiners,  Office  of  Information, 
Library,  Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Plant  and  Operations,  Office  of 
the  Solicitor* 


